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PROMISING OUTLOOK IN A NORTHERN NEW YORK ORCHARD 


x 


This handsome orchard of Ben Davis apples belongs to E. W. Catchpole of Wayne county, N°Y. For 
details about his methods see article in this issue. He has been interested in fruit culture all his life, and took 
full charge of the farm on which he now resides in 1892. The orchard shown above is a model well worth 
secing. It is pruned and sprayed thoroughly each season. Mr Catchpole is an enthusiastic patron and has worked 
in the ranks for the good of the grange in and out of his county. He is well Known throughout the state. The 
farm contains 159 acres and was settled by the grandfather of the present owner in 1817. At the last meeting 
of the fruit growers’ association at Geneva, Mr Catchpole told one of the editors of American Agriculturist 
many interesting facts about his methods. Among other things he said: “I assumed the management of the 
orchard in 1884 and took entire charge of the farm eight years later. I first turned my attention to fruit cul- 
ture in a commercial way about 20 years ago, changing at that time from grain to apples. Our farm was formerly 
run on a three years’ rotation of barley, wheat and clover. This rotation was confined to three fields of 25 acres 
each, while a mixed rotation was followed out on the balance of the farm. Our rotation at present consists of 
corn, oats, wheat, meadow and pasture.” Further details of Mr Catchpole’s methods may be found on Page 456, 
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Fistula 


Do yourself what horse doctors 
charge big prices for trying to do. Cure 
Fistula or Poll Evil in 16 to 9% days. 


Fleming’s 
Fistula and Poll Evil Cure 


{is a wonder—guaranteed to cure any case— 
money back if it fails. No cutting—no scar. 
Leaves the horse sound and smooth. Free 
Book tells all about it—a good book for any 
horse owner tohave. Write for it. 
FLEMING BROS, Chomstete, 
221 Union Stock Yards, - Chicago, IL 








Gall 
Cure 


fs guaranteed,or 
Money Kefund- 
ed, to cure Col- 
lar or Saddle 


Bickmore’s 


Galles on horses 
under the har- 
ness while the 
horse is worked. 
Equally sure for 
allcases of 


= Cuts 

Be Sune hw WORK TicHonse Sse 
rease eel, 

E OURE AND WORK IHETORSE: & a, WL 
The above trade mark is a guarante : et the public of 
strength, purity and genuineness. Beware of imi- 
tations. Substitutes yieid the dealer more profit,but 
cost youthesame. Sample by mail 10 cents. it’s 
enough to cure ons horse. Best thing known for 
Chapped and Cracked Cow’sTeats, Write to-day. 


BICKMORE GALL CURE CO., Box507, Old Town, Me. 

















$3 PACKAGE 
will cure any case 
or your + ed will be 
refunded 
$1 PACKAGE will 
, cure ordinary cases, 
4 Sent post paid on 
receipt of price. 


| AGENTS WANTED ) 
MINERA!. HEAVE Re ata PANY 


THICK, SWOLLEN GLANDS 


that make a horse Wheeze, 
have Thick Wind or 
neem can be ré 
moved with 


ABSORBINE 


or any Bunch or Swelling 
caused by strain or inflam. 
mation. No blister. No 
—_ gone and horse kept 
work. 2.00 per bottle, 
Sedicarta, Book 3-B free. ‘ABSORBINE, JR., for 
mankind, $1.00 delivered, Cures Goitre, Tumors, 
Varicose’ eins, Etc. Book free. Made only by 


W. F. YOUNG, P. D.F.,51 Monmouth St., Springfield, Mass 


EAT T0 HEAVES NEWTON'S 


GUARANTEED Heave, Cough, Dis- 

Rees, temper and Indiges- 

% tion Cure will etect a 

es pertianent cure for the 

S re cine uts named. Recom- 

mended by veterinarians 

aud owners, Every drug- 

gist iu America has it or 
can get it, 


ABSCLUTELY 
PURE 
ONLY POSITIVE 
AND 
PERMANENT 








Send for Booklet. 
per oan, at dealers, or by mail or express prepaid. 


$1.00 
THE NEWTON REMEDY CO., TOLEDO, OHIO. 





BUY—INGERSOLL’S — BEST 


MIXED PAINT 


Direct from Factory. SAVE 50c. a gallon. 
All Colors, Endorsed by Grange. In use 63 YEARS, 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. Write for Prices, Samples, and 
**INGERSOLL PAINT BOOK,”’ all about Paint and Painting 
0. W INGERSOLL, 269 Plymouth Street, Brooklyn, 8, Z% 





The BEERY BIT prevents 
this_ ~and all other accidents 
faa) _~caused by horses. 


la it FOUR BITS 
IN ONE a 
Send for 10 days’ trial that proves, 
R. BEERY, Pleasaut Hill. Obio 


PROF. J. 


SILOS 


Pine, Hemlock and —" in 200 sizes; also cutters, blowers, 
carriers, horse powers, hay presses. Catalogue fi 
HARDER MFC. COMPANY, Box 13, Cobleskill, N.Y. 











SOLVING FARM PROBLEMS 


Restoring Fertility to Land. 
PROF M. A. SCOVELL, EXPER STA, KY. 
the best plan to re- 
land and the cost 
to get rid of cane. 
County, Ky. 
is best to 
had. 


coln- 


Please tell me 
store old, wornout 
per acre. Also how 
[M. D. M., Jessamine 

If the land 
use barnyard manure if 
If not, 
taining 
acid and 3% 


is exhausted it 
it can be 
fertilizer 
phosphoric 
The land is in 
the Silurean limestone formation and 
there is little need of a large quantity 
of phosphoric acid. Sow to clover or 
cowpeas as soon as possible. If there 
is a wheat crop on the land now, sow 
to clover this spring. If a stand of 
clover is not obtained, as soon as the 
wheat is harvested harrow in cowpeas. 
Plow the under in the fall, 
sow wheat again and in the spring of 
the year clover, using a fertilizer at the 
rate of about 100 pounds per acre, as 
suggested before, setttion in with the 
wheat. If the ground is planted in corn 
sow about 200 pounds fertilizer per acre 
broadcast just before or after planting 
the corn, and sow to wheat or rye in 
the fall, following up with clover. The 
only sure way to get rid of cane is 
grub it out. 


commercial 
potash, 6% 


use a 
say 10% 


nitrogen. 


cowpeas 


to 





Book ‘Notices. 


AND SQUABS—To- 
al chapter on tur- 


MONEY IN BROILERS 
gether with a speci 
key and guinea broilers and green 
ducklings and geese for market, by 
Michael K. Boyer. Illustrated. 6x 
9 inches, 148 paper. Price, 
postpaid, 50 cents. Orange Judd 
company, New York. 
The writer aims to place 

mianner such information 
of value to both the novice 
veteran in the production of choice, 
young tender carcasses for market. He 
tells how the broiler industry grew 
from a small beginning and the ad- 
vances that have been made by the 
introduction of improved machinery 
and facilities; of the drawbacks and 
the profitable way to conduct the busi- 
ness; gives valuable pointers in arti- 
ficial incubation and in feeding; and 
embodies the experiences of many 
practical men. 

THE A BC OF BEE CULTURE—A cyclo- 
pedia of everything pertaining to 
the care of the honey bee; bees, 
honey, hives, implements, honey- 
plants, etc, by A. I. Root. Tllus- 
trated, 614x1V0 inches, 490 pages, 
cloth. Price, postpaid, $1.25 Or- 
ange Judd company, New York. 
This new edition is almost entirely 

rewritten by Mr E. R. Root and com- 
pletes the 100th thousand, a record of 
which the author is justly proud. As 
valuable as the older editions have al- 
ways proved, this has an exceptional- 
ly large list of entirely new subjects, 
some relating to methods of manage- 
ment, some to new devices and others 
to honey plants that are commercially 
important. This is in every 
new book from cover to cover. 
teachings are adapted to every 
ity in the United States, the writer 
having studied bee-keeping in nearly 
every state. Special attention is given 
to the newer diseases among bees. 

THE HORSE is the title of a book re- 
cently issued by the Macmillan com- 
pany. By Isaac Phillips Roberts. 
Illustrated, 401 pages, cloth. Price 
$1.25 net. For sale by Orange Judd 
company, New York. 

Aaa 

Injured Teats—P. M. S., New York, 

has a cow that got two of her teats 
cut on a wire so that the milk leaks 
out all the time. Scarify the edges of 
the wounds with a sharp knife, then 
put a small pin through one edge and 
out at the other, then tie a small cord 
around the ends of the pin in the form 
of the figure eight, let the pin or pins 
remain in until the parts are healed, 
then draw the pins out. Use a milk 
tube to draw off the milk until the 
wounds are healed. 


pages, 


in concise 
will be 
and the 


as 


sense a 
Its 


local- 


“I saw your adv in old reliable A A.” 


Basket and Question Box. 


Soft-Shelled Eggs—R. F. L.: New 
York: The common causes of soft 
shelled eggs are over-feeding, fright, 
lack of lime in grit, inability to hold 
the egg until complete. All these 
causes are under the control of the 
poultryman. A reduction of the feed 
is indicated in the first case; the bulk 
may be retained but the quality re- 
duced. Fright is often due to chas- 
ing the hens about; neither animals 
nor attendants should ever produce 
excitement in this way. Lime is read- 
ily supplied, as in your case, by 
pounded shells and grit. In case the 
hen cannot retain the egg till it is fin- 
ished she may be placed by herself a 
few days in a comfortable, roomy 
coop, given light exercise, until, by 
correct feeding without stimulants, she 
becomes normal. It is considered ad- 
visable to keep such hens separated 
from the cocks for several weeks. To 
judge from the data furnished 
hens are too fat. The amount of feed 
and its quality seems pretty high. 


Transportation Problems—To R. W. 
S.: We would say that, under our 
present laws, railroads are semi-pub- 
lic corporations. As common carriers, 
they should carry passengers and 
freight at the same rates to all for 
like service. Railroads are given 
right of eminent domain on the theory 
that they are such a benefit to 
many that the will of a few 
holders should not prevent the 
struction or erection of railways neces- 
sary to the public convenience. We 


believe the national government should | 
control all transportation rates on in- 
Massachu- | 
other ; 


terstate 


setts, 


commerce, 

Wisconsin, Texas 
states control the rates 
fic within the state. 
fail to enact adequate regulation of 
railroad rates, at its special session 
this fall, the result will certainly be 
to foster public opinion favorable* to 
government ownership. Many people 
feel very strongly that roads of iron, 
whether operated by gteam or electric- 
ity, should become public property, just 
as the old toll roads gave way to free 
public highways. It is all a tremen- 
dcusly interesting problem, and of vital 
interest to each and all of us, but to 
discuss it in all its bearings would re- 
quire volumes. 


just as 
and 


on local traf- 


Skunk Farming—In American Agri- 
culturist, February 25, 1905, A. A. of 
Ulster county, N Y, requests infor- 
mation about skunks. I would not 
advise him fo start this industry on a 
large scale, unless he has plenty of 
capital and experience in the business. 
It has been tried many times and, so 
far as I know, has never proved a 
very great success. I have been a 
trapper for over 25 vears and live 
neighbor to @ person who had a small 
place on which he raises skunks. They 
must be separated, or the males will 
kill the young ones. It is a difficult 
task to catch them. They are roam- 
ing animals and, if kept in close quar- 
ters, will not thrive. Where one may 
fail in this business another may suc- 
ceed. I have been fairly sucessful and® 
would not care to sell these animals 
for less than $2 each f o b at Saylors- 
burg, Pa. As I am interested in small, 
furbearing animals, I shall be glad to 
know the outcome of Mr A’s experi- 
ence at the end of the year if he takes 
hold of this.—[Pennsylvania Sub- 
scriber. 


New Home Strawberry—W. S. J., 
New York: This variety has had a six 
years’ test and has proved a good 
shipping and keeping berry of great 
productiveness and uniformly large 
size. For markets nearer than 24 
hours’ Journey it need be picked only 
twice a week; three times weekly for 
more distant markets. It is one of the 
best of the newer varieties and is well 
worth a good trial. 


Rheumatism—J. W. C., New York, 
has a sow that is lame and some of 
her pigs are also. Give the sow 15 
drops oil of gauitheria and a dessert- 
spoon cod liver oil at a dose twice a 
day and the young pigs one-half the 
above quantity; continue it for several 
weeks if needed. 
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When you strike a stubborn case of Spavin, 
Ringbone, Curb, Splint or any other 
form of lameness, use 


KENDALL'S 
SPAVIN CURE. 


Men who have used it allthese long years 
assert that it is infalliblein the treatment 
of these diseases of the horse. You need not 
take our testimony—takectheirs. 


Central Blissville, Sunbury County, N. B, 
January 18, 1 
DR. B. J. KENDALL CO. 

Dear Sirs:—I have a horse that had @ 
hard tump of two years standing, it wason 
the forward pastern, right above the joint. 
I gota bottle of your Spavin Cure and did 
not have to use over half of it to take the 
lump all away smooth, I think every bot 
tle of Kendali’s Spavin Cure is worth 610.00 
t ny lame horse. Kindly send me a copy 
of your Treatise on the Horse and his Dig 
eases,”” Yours truly 

GEO. H. McLAUGHLIN. 


For sale by all druggists. Price $1; six for 
$5. Asa liniment forfamily use it has no 
equal. Ask your druggist for Kendall's 
Spavin Cure, also “A Treatise on the 
Horse,” the book free, or address 


DR. B. J. KENDALL COMPANY, 
Enosburg Falls, Vt. 











A Utica Black Bull 
_tor Rs 25. 
= Tools 





= 


A tae Saving Farm 
Tool. 


The Great Black Bull 


Only $1.25. 


The next time you go to 
town step into your 
hardware store and ask 
to see the Black Bull 
Combination Tool. It ia 
| the greatest convenience 
jever introduced. There 
isn’t anything about the 
house or farm you can't 
do withthistool, If your 
dealer has none in stock, 
let us send you full par- 
ticulars. Tool by mail 
to any address postpaid 
for $1.25. Address 
UTICA DROP FORGE 
& TOOL CO., 
290 Genesee St., Utica, HN. Y. 


ECONOMY SILO 


The most novel, practical and perfect 
doorway of the 20th Century, Con- 
tinuous hoops with hoop support, 
Perfectly air tight. Built on scien- 
tific and mechanical principles. 
Fully warranted. Write for illustra- 
ted catalogue and information. 


ECONOMY SILO and TANK CO., 
Frederick, Md. 











Ma MEND-A-RIP" 
| Does all kinds of Light and Heavy Stitching 


Does all kinds 
of light and 


ret” 
heavy riveting 
— Wit Save cue Parcs oF Itstur 
Many Times 4 Yea. 4 Perfect 


Hand Sewing Machine and Riveter combin ed 

To Show it Meana a Sale. dcente 

make from #Sto @15aday, ve 

agent made $20 first day and writes ¢o nurry 

more machines tobim. Write for special sgents’ price 

J-A. Foote Foundry Co., Fredericktown, oO. 
The Great Agents Supply House. 





Pratts Cow Tonic 
Sure, safe, speedy. 


Made by I'ratt Food’Co., Phila. Over 80yearsold. 








See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 
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FARM “Agriculture is the most healthful, most useful, and most noble HOME 
MARKETS employment of man.”— Washington GARDEN S=S. 
Holume 75 For Week Ending April 15, 1905 Number 15 


CULTURE AND SOIL FOR SWEET POTATOES 


EVERAL inquiries have reached 
American Agriculturist asking fur- 
ther particulars about Mr Seago of 
Georgia, who raised the record break- 

ing crop of sweet potatoes. The authentic re- 
port was given that Mr Seago’s crop yielded 
844 bushels per acre, but upon a personal 
investigation by J. C. McAuliffe of Georgia, 
for the American Agriculturist, the yield 
was found to be 740 bushels per acre. How- 
ever, this does not take the eredit of the 
record crop from Mr Seago, as the production 
is far in the lead of the nearest competitor. 
Another mistake is in the name. Middle- 
ton Seago is the man who grew the enormous 
crop, while the statement given credited it to 
B. N. Seago. This is also excusable, as 
B. N. Seago is the person»who raised more 
sweet potatoes than any other man in Rich- 
mond county, Ga. This county is recog- 
nized as the leading sweet potato section of 
the union and the statement quoted above 
was given direct to the Agriculturist. 

Appended herewith is a statement directly 
from B. N. Seago made especially for us, 
covering all points that could be desired by 

inquirers, or others interested. The variety 
of sweet potatoes grown was the pumpkin 
exclusively recognized as the best of all 
potatoes for table use. 
SEAGO’S METHOD. 

My method is first, to select a suitable soil. 
[ prefer a sandy soil with a good clay subsoil 


vam, 


B. N. 


ibout 1 foot from the surface, new ground or 
land that has plenty of vegetable matter to 


retain the moisture. I find that land which 
had been kept in clean culture for a long 


time will not make a good crop of potatoes. 





I always plow and harrow the land as often 
as twice and never plow deep in breaking 
the land, as it will make long stringy pota- 
toes. Very rich land does not do as well as 
moderately poor land well manured. I con- 
sider land that would yield about 20 bushels 
corn per acre with plenty of manure put in 
the drill the best. I lay off my rows 4 feet 
apart and open a deep furrow with a double 
shovel plow and fill them full of manure, 
then put on 600 or 800 pounds potato fer- 
tilizer. The analysis should be 4% ammonia 
and 10% each phosphate and potash. The 
potash should be derived from sulphate and 
not from muriate or nitrate. 

The manure that I used for this crop was 
wheat and pine straw, also leaves put in the 
horse, cow and hog stalls through the year 
until well decayed. This I hauled out ‘and 
put in the furrows and covered lightly not 
later than March, so that it would catch the 
winter rains. Grass which came up before 
[ was ready to plant was easy to destroy with 
a small harrow while young. I have never 
had any luck planting before the first of May. 


I find that potatoes planted before the 
weather is warm will grow off slowly and 
never amount to much. 


The way I prepared my rows was to run a 
scooter furrow on both sides of the manure 
as close as I could get it, and then finish the 
bed with four furrows with a turn plow run 
shallow to leave a small ridge in the middle 
of the row. About a week after setting out 
the plants I burst the ridge with a 24-inch 
solid sweep, then hoed around the plants. 
After that I cultivated with the same plow 
three furrows to the row, always plowing and 
hoeing the potatoes before they got grassy, 
as a full crop of potatoes cannot be had from 


very grassy ground. I never allow the roots 
to be cut close under the hill while hoeing, 
though I always work until the vines get too 
long to turn. 

I always dig my potatoes after the first 
frost, plowing them up with a potato plow. 
My manner of banking potatoes is to dig 
round holes about 18 inches deep and 5 feet 
wide, about 1 foot apart, and put about 20 
bushels in a bank. ‘These are covered with 
clean pine straw and dirt about 10 or 12 
inches thick on the bank, leaving an air hole 
at the top about 6 or 8 inches across. In very 
cold weather I would put a forkful of,straw 
on top of the bank and then build a scaffold 
over the banks. I make from 100 to some- 
thing over 400 bushels to the acre. 

In 1898 my father, Middleton Seago, grew 
740 bushels of potatoes on one acre. The 
way he did was to fence off the acre and cover 
it 3 feet deep in wheat straw, and pen 130 
head of cattle every night through the 
winter. His method of plowing and culti- 
vation was about the same as mine. 





VARIETIES OF RICE 


W. C. STUBBS, LOUISIANA EXPER STATION, 
There is an immense number of varieties, 
varying in quality, vield and time of matur- 
ity. The station has imported a number of 
Japanese varieties and found some of them, 
though planted in early spring, would not 
mature before being killed by frost. There 
was a great variation in time of maturity of 
the varieties received. There is also a differ- 
ence in size, shape, color and composition, 
and flavor of the grain, and those varieties 
are sclected which are 
[To Page 


best adapted to our 
452. ] 
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PART OF THE SPLENDID SHORTHORN HERD OWNED BY THE UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


IE illustration shows five of the splendid Shorthorn cows 
j at the head of the animal husbandry department, insists that these are by no means the best ; 
Scotch blood predominates. 


of the entire herd. 





owned by the university of Illinois at Urbana. 


Prof Herbert W. Mumford. 


in fact, they are hardly up to the average 
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SUCCESS WITH COWPEAS ON MY FARM 


C. If. M’CORMICK, GALLIA COUNTY, 0. 


When growing cowpeas for forage or seed 
we use any good corn land. We prepare our 
ground as for corn. Plow, disk, roll or drag 
hefore planting. We use a nine-hoe wheat 
drill, closing all but two outside and center 
drill hoes. These are 7 inches apart, making 
rows 28 inches apart. A corn drill can be 
used, <All makes of drills will not answer. 
We can sow five bushels per acre with one 
drill. It will take a 2-inch screw or eight- 
penny nail through the feed runs. The drill 
is set to sow 1 1-2 bushels, thus giving us 1-2 
bushel seed per acre, as 1-3 of the feed runs 
are closed. 

We put out cowpeas in May, just after 
corn planting, when ground is warm. If con- 
ditions are favorable the cowpeas will be up 
in from three to five days. If we should 
have a heavy rain before they are up we roll 
to break the crust. We use a five or 14-tooth 
one-horse cultivator spread to fill the row. 
If two-horse six-tooth hoe is used, we strad- 
dle the row and go over as often as is neces- 
sary to keep the field clean and the crust 
broken. We usually go over the field three 
times and if necessary a couple times more. 
We never sow cowpeas, soy beans or rape 
broadeast, but always put them in rows. This 
saves seed and gives better yields. 

lor forage we cut with a mower when first 
seed pods are ripe and lower leaves have 
turned yellow. We let the peavines lay on 


the ground three or four days to thoroughly 
cure, 
they will bunch. 


If cut when ground or peas are wet 
We spread these bunches 
out the second day. It is best to cut only 
when the vines are dry. We use a sulky rake 
and put in zigzag bunches, and not in rows. 
This saves much labor in handling. If thor- 
oughly dry they can be put in mow alone. 
But if not dry use straw, oats or second crop 
clover with them. We prefer the latter and 
put in the mow first a layer of cowpeas and 
then one of clover. 

In our latitude (about 40 degrees) we pre- 
fer the clay variety for forage crops. It 
makes more feed than any other variety, «and 
matures well. Further north the black va- 
riety will perhaps do better, as they mature 
about two weeks earlier and produce more 
seed. I have grown five to six tons when 
cut after a wheat crop of the black varieties, 
bué they are not safe much further north. 
We usually grow from 3 1-2 to 4 1-2 tons cow- 
pea hay per acre from Clays. If fairly ripe 
it will lose from 35 to 45 per cent in curing. 
In 1904 ours lost 38 per cent, when entirely 
too dry to handle, some weeks after cutting. 
Tt is best to handle the crop in evening or 
morning ; if there is not too much dew. The 
vines may be damp but not wet. 

Cowpeas are a good substitute for bran. 
We have used them as well as soy beans, to 
the exclusion of bran, for three or four years, 
with exeellent results. Bran has sold for 
some years above its feeding value, according 
to my way of thinking. For silage cut the 
cowpeas as above and put them in the silo. 
They will usually mature with the corn. If 
the soil is not inoculated with the proper bac- 
teria the cowpeas will not always have many 
nodules on the roots the first season, but we 
have never failed the second crop on same 
soil; this is a point worth remembering. 


BODES 


Good results have been obtained where seed 
were inoculated before planting. We think 
it good policy to first inoculate the seed or 
soil, as the nitrogen stored up by the crop 
enriches and increases the value of the soil. 
Cowpeas can be grown on same ground for 
years with an increased crop and improved 
We use some manure annually and sow 
to rye at last cultivation. About three pecks 
of rye per acre are sown broadcast and culti- 
vated in. We have one piece of ground that 
has given us six crops of cowpeas, and it will 
be planted again this year. The last crop on 
this ground was the best, with only 1.14 
inches of rain from July 28 to November 30. 


soil. 


PLANTING IRISH POTATOES 


W. B. LLOYD, MARION COUNTY, ILL. 


In the section of Illinois of which Union 
county is a part the potato crop is mainly the 
sweet potato, so when one is going to plant 
Irish potatoes the name Irish is used, or his 
neighbors would take it for granted he meant 
he was going to get in his sweet potato crop. 
Irish potatoes are raised chiefly as an early 
crop, and are gotten into the ground just 
as soon as the soil will work.. This year 
plowing for them was done the third week 
in March. 

Our crop was put in without plowing this 
spring. The soil was a sort of clay loam 
broken from the native sod the spring of 
1904, and produced a crop of tomatoes last 
season, had 15 double-box wagon loads of 
stable manure broadcasted to the acre last 
fall, and was plowed deeply November 3. 

On March 22 we could get upon the land 
without miring the team, and proceeded to 
furrow out the field for dropping the seed, 
which was Early Ohio, cut to two eyes to the 
piece. The furrows were run lengthwise of 
the field, in pairs 3 feet apart; the soil froin 
each furrow of the pair being thrown toward 
that of the other. The seed was dropped, a 
piece each 10 or 12 inches, with the eyes up. 
The soil was then thrown back, covering 
the seed about 6 inches deep. 

Planting in this way left the field covered 
with small ridges in pairs, with a 3-foot space 
of undisturbed soil between each pair of 
ridges. 

As soon as the soil is in fit condition the 
cutaway harrow or disk will be run over the 
field and that followed with the smoothing 
harrow run lengthwise of the rows. As the 
potatoes begin to peep through the soil the 
harrow will again be run over the whole field. 
This will destroy the young weeds and give 
the potatoes an even chance with them. When 
the potato plants are 2 or 3 inches high we 
give them another harrowing or run between 
the rows with a single-horse cultivator as cir- 
cumstances permit. After cultivation, till 
hilling up, is given with the single-horse 
cultivator. But little if any hand hoeing is 
needed. If any is needed it is given by a 
clip or two of the hoe between the plants 
in the row before hilling up. After hilling 
up, which is done with a common 12-inch 
stirring plow or a single-shovel plow, no cul- 
tivation is given except pulling the occasional 
large weed in the row that failed to be smoth- 
ered while young. 

These potatoes will be harvested just as 
soon as ripe enough to be marketed, whatever 
their size or the price. If the past winter 


FAVORITE FIELD CROPS 


GP DOES 


had been a wet one like the winter of 1903-4, 
we would have plowed the land as early as 
possible and dropped the seed in each fourth 
furrow as plowed. After cultivation same as 
that outlined above. In 1904 we plowed for 
and planted our early potatoes April 19. 
The plow used for turning the furrows and 
turning the soil back in place this year was 
a common 12-inch stirring plow. 


JUDGING SANITARY CONDITIONS OF DAIRIES 


At a recent meeting of the Syracuse farm- 
ers’ club, Prof R. A. Pearson of Cornell uni- 
versity presented a score card for judging the 
sanitary conditions of dairies. The plan of 
this card was unanimously adopted by the 
clyb. It is divided into five sections, each 
section having a scale of 20 points. These 
are subdivided, each subdivision being given 
a number of points which represent perfect 
conditions. ‘The plan of the card is as fol- 
lows: 

I. Health of the herd and its protection: 
Health of the herd is shown by the appear- 
ance and veterinarian’s certificate, issued 
after tuberculin test is made; proper isola- 
tion of cows sick at the time of calving. <A 
pertect condition in this respect is repre- 
sented by 9 points. Light in stable 3 points; 
ventilation of stable 3, food and water 3, 
fort of cows 2; making a total of 20 points. 

It. Cleanliness of the cows and their sur- 
roundings: Cows 6, stable 4, barnyard and 
pasture 4, stable air 6. 

III. Utensils: Pure water from a source 
properly located and protected, 6; well con- 
structed utensils and their thorough cleaning 
and sterilizing, 6; care of utensils after clean- 
ing, 5; use of small top milking pail, 3. 

[V. Attendants: Health, 9; clean over- 
all milking suits and milking with clean, dry 
hands, 7; quiet milking, attention to cleanli- 
ness of udder and discarding fore milk, 4. 

V. Handling of milk: Prompt removal 
from the stable to pure air, 7; cooling, 7; 
handling milk in a sanitary room and hokd- 
ing it below 50 degrees, 6. 

If the total score is 96 or above, and each 
division is 18 or above, the dairy is excellent ; 
if 90 or above, and each division is 16 or 
above, the dairy is good; if 80 or above, and 
each division 12 or above, the dairy is me- 
dium ; but if it falls below 80 or any division 
is below 12, it is considered poor. 


Coln- 


I Have Been Sprayine with the liquid 
bordeaux, arsenate of soda and arsenate of 
soda and arsenate of lead combined for sev- 
eral years with good results, measured by the 
success of many other growers, and still | can 
see room for improvement. I give one good 
spraying just before the bloom, a second just 
as soon as most of the bloom has fallen, a 
third a week or two later, a fourth about a 
month later, and made a fifth application 
last year still a month later, or the last of 
July or the first of August. For the last 
two applications the bordeaux was not used 
at full strength as earlier, but the lime was 
increased rather than diminished, and the 
arsenates about the same. With a strong 
mixture all the season, the foliage is some- 
times injured, especially in wet weather and 
when the leaves drop the fruit quits growing 
and does not take on the most beautiful color 
nor have the best flavor.—[U. T. Cox, Law- 
rence County, O. 
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MAKING BUTTER THAT WILL KEEP 


ED Ii. WEBSTER, CHIEF DAIRY DIVISION, UNITED 
STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 

Tell me through the columns of your val- 
uable paper how butter can best be put up to 
keep it from getting rancid. Lots of butter 
is lost in the south for lack of definite infor- 
mation along this line. We need some good 
process of keeping butter. In our old way of 
putting up butter it is usually no good after 
it is about three days old.—[J. A. Campbell, 
Brooks County, Ga. 

The first step in making 
the farm is cleanly methods in milking and 
handling the milk and cream until the butter 
is manufactured. Often too little care is 
taken to clean the udder and surrounding 
parts of the cow before milking. Particles 
of manure or other dirt hanging to these 
parts find their way into the milk pail and 
at once set about fermentations which destroy 
the possibilityof making good butter. Another 
difficulty in the way of making 


good butter on 


FARM AND DAIRY 


should be held at as low a temperature as 
the circumstances will permit. Each fresh 
batch of cream should be added to this and 
thoroughly stirred together, until enough is 
secured for churning, and three or four hours 
should elapse after the addition of the last 
lot of cream before churning, so as to insure 
uniform sourness of the whole product. It is 
better to churn small quantities even, than 
to hold cream too long, to get the best results. 
The churning process should be carried on 
until the butter granules are about the size of 
grains of corn, or beans, the buttermilk care- 
fully drained, and the butter washed with 
pure, cold water until the water which will 
drain away from the butter is perfectly free 
of buttermilk. 

The matter of salt and color is a question 
of taste. Sufficient quantities should be used 
to suit the parties who are to consume the 
butter. It is difficult in warm climates to 





[5] 


449 


keep for a number of days and not lose its 


original freshness and sweetness. Let it be 
emphasized again that the main feature of 
making good butter is through cleanliness 
from start to finish of the process, and the 
proper ripening of the cream before it is 
churned. 





BEST SEEDBED FOR CORN 

J. H. GWALTNEY, POSEY COUNTY, IND. 
Corn plants are living things that demand 
food and drink like other plants and animals. 
The seedbed is the medium through which 
these things are supplied. An acre of good 
corn land should furnish homes for 8000 
plants. The soil should be warm and the 
food and water supply constant. To meet 
these requirements of food and moisture for 
the corn plant, the ideal seedbed must be 
deep and warm, rich and moist. It must 
not only possess these qualities at time of 
planting, but must be so pre- 





pared as to retain them 





good butter is that many farm- 
ers have so little cream that 
they hold it for too great a 
length of time before churn- 
ing, in order to get sufficient 
bulk or quantity for churning. 
The earlier milkings become 
rancid or stale, and of course 
spoil the whole product for 
churning. Another point that 
is frequently not understood 
hy makers on the farm is that 
the cream should be properly 
ripened for a good flavored 
product. Where a considerable 
quantity of cream is secured 
each day it is often churned 
practically sweet, which gives 
a butter lacking in flavor, and 
one which will not keep as well 
as butter from properly ripened 
cream. Briefly stated, a process 
which would give good results 
under most conditions would 
be something as follows: After 
civing careful attention to the 
details of milking, to secure a 
clean product, the cream 
should be separated as quickly 
as possible from the milk and 
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throughout the growing season 
of the crop. 

The ear forming period is 
the most critical in the life of 
the crop. During that period 
it requires a great quantity of 
moisture and in most sections 
of the corn belt, where the con- 
ditions are favorable, increased 
moisture is likely to be supplied 
in rainfall; therefore, to secure 
the best results in growing corn 
you must keep the seedbed in 
a condition that will conserve 
the greatest amount of mois- 
ture. To this end the soil must 
be finely pulverized to the bot- 
tom of the furrow slices. The 
harrow and roller alone do not 
prepare a seedbed to a sufficient 
depth to insure the conditions 
noted above, but a disk harrow 
is necessary.. For several years 
I have used the disk harrow for 
this purpose, and after a good 
plowing and rolling, I follow 
with a 20-inch disk, cutting as 
deep as possible, then finishing 
with a harrow and drag. 

















as 


kept as cool as possible. Where 
ice is available the cream can 
be quickly cooled to 50 or 60 
degrees. Where the only source 
of cooling is well water, the 
process will be a little slower, 
but if proper facilities are pro- 
vided the cream can be cooled 
to within a degree or two of 
the temperature of the water 
fresh from the well, within a 
very few minutes. If there is 
sufficient cream for churning 
every day, a little sour milk, 
about 10 per cent, should be 
added to the cream at once after separating. 
The test as to whether this sour milk is of 
the right quality is a matter of one’s judg- 
ment in taste and smell. If it is pleasant to 
the taste it can be adjudged a good quality 
to add to the cream, and it will bring about 
proper ripening within 18 to 24 hours. 

If there is not enough cream for churning 
every day, a small percentage of the sour milk 
should be added to the first lot of cream 
secured to insure proper souring, and it 


degrees. 





45 years. 
seed from a farmer at Jamaica, L I, in 1860. 
there for 15 years. 
far from the ground. 


than formerly. 
oughly acclimated. 
Last year and the previous one were bad corn years. 
specimen ears shown above were exhibited at American institute fair 


last winter, attracting considerable attention on the part of visitors. 


An Improved White Dent Corn 


OOD’S Northern White Dent corn is an improvement of the 
Southern White Dent corn by long-continued selection of over 
James Wood of Westchester county, N Y, obtained 
The corn had been grown 
The stalks were very coarse and tall and the ears 
feet have been taken 
from the length of the stalks, the ears set low down and the yield 
improved, while the crop now ripens from two to three weeks earlier 
During all these years the variety has become thor- 
It has never failed to ripen at the latitude of 41 


By selection some 21% 


keep the butter at cool enough temperature 
to insure long keeping. It is possible that 
the butter could be placed in vessels covered 
in such a way that they could be entirely sub- 
merged in a tank of water, provided this 
water can be renewed frequently from a rea- 
sonably cold well or spring. The submerging 
would cut off the influences of outside air, 
and should insure a temperature of from 55 
to 65 degrees, which would keep the butter 
firm, and in these temperatures it ought to 





Later I began using the disk 
harrow to prevent clods, and re- 
sults were much more satisfac- 
tory. As soon as the soil is in 
good condition to work well, 
and not before, with a heavy 
wedged disk, I double cut and 
pulverize 3 to 4 inches of the 


surface before the land is 
plowed. This forms an ad- 
mirable mulch. The lower 


half of the seedbed is free from 
clods and air places, while the 
upper half consists of fresh, 
mellow soil which may be 
worked with a harrow and drag. 

We now have a seedbed composed of fine 
soil particles from top to bottom, and in the 
best shape to conserve moisture until the fin- 
ishing period of corn growimg. The corn 
root system can easily penetrate through this 
layer and the growth is rapid and constant 
until the corn is matured. While some may 
say that this is a slow and expensive method, 
I must say that it pays well for the labor 


required. 


The 








DOMESTIC ANIMALS 


A Sure 
Money Maker 
On the Farm 








When you buy a Cream Separator 
you cheat yourself if you don’t get 
the machine that makes and saves 
the most money for Cream, 


repairs and oil—all represent money. 


&heUnited States Cream Separator 


holds the world’s record for clean skimming—saves cream every day 
that other separators lose. 

Substantial and simple—extremely durable. No joints to work 
loose, no ratchet pin to break off, no exposed gears to be injured—no 
repairs. 

Perfect adjustment of working parts—no oil wasted. 

You can’t make your cows pay you as they should withouta U.S, 
Cream Separator. Write for free illustrated catalogue to-day. 


The Vermont Farm Machine Company §&tows Fats 


Warehouses at Chicago, Minneapolis, Omaha, La Crosse, Wis., Sioux City, Ia., 
Kansas City, Mo., Salt Lake City, Utah, San Franciseo, Cal , Portland, Ore., Buffalo, 
N. Y., Portland, Me., Montreal ani! Sherbrooke, Que., Hamilton, Ont, 

Address all letters to Bellows Falls, Vt. 


you, 














"Ninety-nine out of ahundred farmers do not own a stock or wagon scale. Every 
man a them admits he needs one and is losing money withoutit. You buy the 
best labor saving and money making machines,but you keep overlooking the value 
of the profit saver. , 

For 30 sacs we have been trying to show you this fact and many have allowed we were 

right. You will after you have had one sixty days. Many farmers need a scale that 

they can move about. We offer you our 


ae 
Osgood ‘New Idea” Steel Pitless Scale 
< =\: fr Just out. New construction. Send for booklet. 
. You willlike it. We make all kinds of scales. 
By the way we want a good agent in your vicin- 
ity. Do us and him the favor to show him this 
ad. Write us about scales for your own use. 


OSGOOD SCALE COMPANY, 
Box 156 Binghamton, N. ¥- 

















« 
Thereis no record he BEST Threshing Outfit 
for a thresherman to buy and for a farmer to use isthe Farquhar Celebrated 
Ajax Threshing Engine and the Farquhar Separator. Engines made in sizes 
4h. p.and up, and combine the advantages of all successful engines. Easy steam- 
ers and develop more than rated horse-power. Haye driver’s seat, foot-brake and 
two injectors. Separators of ali styles and sizes for merchant 
threshing or farm use. Farquhar machines have all late 
improvements, they thresh and clean all kinds of grain 
perfectly. Catalogue of Engines, Threshing Machinery, 

Saw Mills and Agricultural Implements FREES, 


ofa : 
FARQUHAR BOILER 
ever exploding 








A. B. Farquhar Co., Ltd. 
York, Pa. 
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MAKE MORE MONEY FROM MILK 


It costs money to produce milk. To get the best returns see 
that your dairy products are of the highest quality. Pure milk 
that stays sweet holds trade better than milk that smells or 
tastes bad or sours quickly. Good flavored butter or cheese 
brings the highest price. Milk buyers demand cooled and 
aerated milk. To learn how to make the most money from 
milk, write today for our free book, “Milk and Its Care.” 


CHAMPION MILK COOLER CO., 4 SQUIRES ST., CORTLAND, N. Y. 
Use ae Champlon Milk Cooler-Aerator. 








SAVE 20 CENTS PER SHEEP °°" 332° .hes? wi 
you shear with 
Stewart’s Improved 1904 FicE 
A ° ONLY 
Sheep Shearing Machine § 
The day of the old fashioned hand shears i pest. No owner of y 
eep or more can afford to shear by hand, even though the 
work be done for nothing. Don’t butcher your sheep, Shear 
with machine and get one pound of wool extra per head. It will 
more than cover the cost of shearing. Send today for valuable 
book, *‘‘Hints on Shearing.” It is free and will save you money 
VHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT ©O., 285 Ontarie Street, Chicago. 








See OUR GUARANTEE of ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 





Handling Sheep During Early Spring. 


Cc. H. M’'CORMICK, GALLIA COUNTY, O. 


I have never thought it best to keep 
my sheep shut up in a feed lot on 
dry feed during fair days in early 
spring. To avoid this I have for some 
years provided them with rye, where 
they could be turned out at our pleas- 
ure. I like this better than to feed 


| root crops during March and April. 
| Some years ago I fenced off two lots, 


ene of four and one of three acres 
adjoining the barn lot. Fortunately, 
we have good water in both from tile 
drains. 

One of these lots is usually planted 
in rape, put in with wheat drill, in 
rows 28 inches apart. This we use 
for hogs and lambs during July and 
August. We like to sow this in rye 
not later than September. If condi- 
tions are favorable I can turn the 
sheep on this the last of February. 
The other lot contains cowpeas or soy 
beans as the summer crop. This is 
sown to rye as soon as the crop is 
harvested. These two lots furnish 
enough green feed for 75 to 100 ewes, 
in connection with all the dry feed 
they will consume. I stable the ani- 
mals at night. The grain and other 
feeds are fed them inside the barn 
We have lamb creeps, where they have 
access to ground corn and oats with 
their ration of cowpea or soy bean 
hay. This is separate from the ewes. 

Before plowing for spring crops, a 
light dressing of stable manure is 
given these lots. By rotating rape and 
cowpeas these can be cultivated yearly 
and improve in fertility and texture. 
On good soil with favorable growing 
weather, the rye will grow as fast as 
it is eaten off. The sheep are not 
allowed on it all the time. We use 
quite a bit of rye to plow under. We 
do not let it grow very high, as it is 
the roots we want instead of straw. 
To those who have not givert it atten- 
tion, would be astonished at the vege- 
table matter placed in the soil by the 
roots alone. 

Our custom is to disk these lots be- 
fore plowing, followed by disk harrow 
and dray. This gives an ideal seedbed 
for any spring crop. Our lambs 
weighing from 25 to 40 pounds by 
April 1, enjoy the rye lots on bright 
days. We wuould like to have both 
good, bright corn stover and clover 
for a change of feed for our ewes, 
but the latter has been an uncertain 
crop for a few years. Have a good 


| show for this year, but we can and do 


grow cowpeas and soy beans to last 
as one of the daily feeds until time to 
turn on pasture. Six or eight acres 
handled will give the two 
crops indicated that will furnish a 
large amount of nutritious feeds when 
most needed. The rape to help out 
the dry pasture in August and the 
cowpeas for winter feed. 


—_ 


Care and Breeding of Shetlands. 


Cc. E. BUNN, ILLINOIS. 





Shetlands can stand any amount of 
cold and bad weather with no shelter 
much better than a hot or close place 
of confinement. The ideal way of car- 
ing for a pony is to have a yard for 
exercise and a shed attached in which 
the animal can go at will. During 
winter I divide my herd, putting the 
old mares in one lot, the young mares 
im another and young stallions in a 
third. These different lots have sheds 
closed on three sides and opening into 
the pastures, so the ponies go and come 
at will. Most of the time they are in 
the open. 

Where the grass is heavy, the 
ponies will paw away the snow and 
eat this in preference to good corn 
fodder and hay, which is occasionally 
hauled to them. In this way my brood 
mares wintered in excellent condition. 
Out of a foaling of 100 head, not a 
single colt was lost. However, ponies 


to develop to perfection must not be 
starved. A rounded, well developed 
form cannot come with an empty 
stomach, 

I believe in plenty of feed and exer- 
cise with it. If grass in the fall is 
short fro many reason, ponies should 
be given other feed; an allowance of 
timothy, corn, oats and alfalfa hay. 
They eat alfalfa readily. I have heard 
it said a liberal feeding will increase 
the size of Shetlands. It will, in a 
generation, help eliminate cow hocks 
and peaked rumps, the result of poor 
nourishment, but while it may in years 
increase the size the small statue is 
so inherent that I believe judicious 
selection will keep the statue down. 

Ill gaited ponies will never produce 
the animal commanding any but ordi- 
nary prices. The disposition and small 
size must be retained, but a constant 
strife for increased beauty and more 
action is worth every effort by pony 
breeders. Those successful in this line 


will always reap the reward of good 
prices for their stock. 


Ringing Hogs Easily. 


The accompanying illustration shows 
a cheap chute for holding hogs whils 
they are being rung. It is easily mad: 
and being comparatively light, can b 
moved from one hog lot to anothe: 
without much effort. It is placed at 
the opening of a permanent stock chut 
and the hogs are easily run into it 
one at a time. As the animal puts his 
head through the opening, the lever is 
































CHUTE FOR RINGING HOGS. 
pushed over and secured and the door 
at the rear closed and fastened. Thr 
material used should be 2-inch pine, 


free from knots. 
senate — 


Gall on Horses—The 
permits his horses to become badly 
galled, and remain in that condition 
for any length of time, is losing money 
in addition to practicing cruelty to ani- 
mals. There is a remedy on the market 
which quickly and effectually cures 
such sores as galls, cuts, wounds, etc, 
on the horse, and does the work while 
the animal is being used on the farm ©: 
the road. This remedy is a Healing 
Powder, put out by Dr Hess & Clark, 
of Ashland, O. If your local dealer does 
not have Healing Powder in_ stock, 
write Dr Hess & Clark for catalog 
and prices. Mention this paper and 
you will secure a prompt reply. 


farmer who 


Manure Spreading by Machinery— 
Every farmer realizes that pitching 
manure off a wagon is a slow, tedious 
process, and also that by this method 
the manure does not go far enough. 
The old-time method of throwing it 
off a wagon in piles, and subsequently 
scattering it in a loose way is also bad 
practice. A manure spreading ma- 
chine on the market which stands out 
as a splendid example of worthiness is 
the American Manure Spreader, made 
by the American Harrow company of 
Detroit, Mich, advertised elsewhere in 
these columns. It covers the ground 
evenly and thoroughly, and has many 
helpful devices for the work. The 
American Harrow company will send 
to all asking for it an interesting book 
on the value and uses of manures. 
Write to-day, mentioning this paper, 
and get a copy of this helpful free 
book. 


“I saw your adv in old reliable A A.” 
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SEPARATORS 


THE ONLY 
CONVENIENT KIND 














No other occupies so little space, 
sits so firmly, has waist low can, ens 
closed self-ciling gears, light bowl 
without inside parts. Tubulars hold 
present world’s record for clean skim- 
ming and pertect cream. Write for 
Catalog 


P. M. Sharples 
West Chester, Pa. 


The Sharples Co, 
Chicago, Ill, 








will remember the quality of a 


PARSONS “LOW DOWN” MILK WAGON 


long after the price has been forgotten. Ask 
for our catalogue. 


PARSONS “LOW DOWN" WAGON WORKS, | 


Earlville, N. Y. 
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CRE OF CORN 


ee Corn te King. * Its won erf 1 possibilities practical- 
ped in the newest and latest Silage work; 


“MODERN SILAGE METHODS.” 


ar id practical we ork on Silos, their con- 
ng, to which is added 


















An entirely new 


r ‘lint leinfo rT one pth arding Silage and 
n: feevin nd a treatise on rations, 
I “and Dairymens’ Guide. 
Advantages of the Silo. 1¥ —How to Make Silage. 
Bu ding the Silo, ¥ —Feeding Silage. 
Silage Crops. V! —A Feeder's Guide, 
; plain, practical information for 
practical men. Contains just the things 
ha a i pow and eculd mot find elee- 
t Postpaid for 10 
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THE SILVER a c0., 


Salem, Ohio. 













KA DEXX 


> Cream Extractor 


Ilias three times the separat- 
ing power of other makes, 
Does not mix water and milk. 


Beats Them All 


because it gets more cream. 
More butter. Greater profits. 
Easier to clean and operate. No 
waste. Durable. Anti-rust 
throughout. Aesults guaran- 
teed. Catalog free. Write te to- 
ay. Wewant good agepte. 


KA DEXX CREAM SEPARATOR CO 
34 Ka Dexx Bidg. ROCHESTER, et Y 
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Better Boxes for Cheese. 





At a recent dairy convention J. A. 
Ruddick, chief of the Canadian dairy 
division of the Dominion department 
of agriculture, made an appeal for bet- 
ter cheese boxes. Boxes are, said he, 
necessary to protect the cheese from 
injury in transportation, to facilitate 
handling, and to permit their being 
piled several tiers deep in a warehouse 
without being crushed out of ehape. 
Without the boxes the cheese could not 
be delivered in Great Britain in a 
presentable condition. Now, if it is 
desirable to have cheese in boxes at 
all, it is surely important that the box 
should be strong enough to reach its 
destination in a sound condition. A 
great many shipments of cheese are 
landed on the other side with 25% of 
the boxes broken. 

The increasing cost and scarcity of 
elm, and the demands of cheese man- 
ufacturers for a cheap box, have in- 
duced the veneer cutters to reduce the 
thickness of the veneer, until much of 


that now offered for sale is entirely 
too flimsy for the purpose. It should 
never be cut less than full five to 


the inch. A great deal of it is six 
and some even seven to the inch. 

When I began buying boxes for the 
cool curing rooms, I insisted on get- 
ting heavy selected veneers. The box 
makers tried to persuade me to accept 
the thin veneer, some claiming that it 
would stand moré rough usage than 
the thicker material. I have had to 
give 2 cents above the regular price 
for such boxes, but it paid to do so, 
for the reports on shipments from the 
curing rooms showed only 1 and 2% 
broken, oI 

If boxes are not 
when put on the cheese, the growth 
of mold is started. This is particu- 
larly the case in cold weather when 
the boxes dry slowly. 

In aiming to have the cheese fit 
the boxes without trimming, it is well 
to remember that a box, which meas- 
ures 12 inches deep when newly made, 
will shrink to 11% inches as it dries. 
The same box will expand again to 
nearly its original depth after it has 
been in a warehouse for a week or so, 
because it absorbs moisture from the 
cheese. In fitting dry boxes to the 
cheese, it is necessary, therefore, to 
have the cheese project at least 4 an 
inch above the edge of the box. One 
would think it hardly necessary to 
call attention to the importance of 
having the box of the proper diameter 
to fit the cheese snugly. No box will 
stand the handling that is not sup- 
ported by the —— on the inside, 


thoroughly dry 


Feeds and Feeding for Dairy Cows, 


*BUFF JERSEY, ILLINOIS. 





As to value feeds can be divided into 
different parts, and in this division 
I will give the values as I think they 
stand in impcrtance. First then is the 


value of palatability, without which 
a food is valueless as a source of 
profit. Why is this so? Because a 


cow or other animal to yield a profit 
on food consumed must first consume 
enough to maintain her bodily condi- 
tion, which we find is 60% of all she 
must take. So if the food lacks in any 
Gegree palatebility, the profit on the 
feed wili lack in like ratio. 

We must select feeds that are so pal- 
atable that the animal fed will relish 
them and consume the 40% above the 
maintenance ration; if she only con- 
sumes one-half the 40%, we will have 
a loss of 50% of the required 40%. In 
this case, we cannot expect to receive 
for the food consumed more than one- 
half the profit we would if it were 


palatable. 
The next most important value we 





Pratts Calf Tonic 


Sure, safe, quick. 
Made by Pratt Food Co., Phila. Over 30yearsold. 


*Extracts from an address before the 
recent annual meeting of the Connecti- 
cut dairymen’s association at Hart- 





| ford. 





BUTTER AND CHEESE 


should consider is that of the manurial 
value after the herd has used what it 
requires of the nutrients contained in 
the feeds. We find on consulting the 
chemical analyses of the different feeds 
that the manurial value of some of 
them is nearly as great after passing 
through the cow as they were as a 


food. Cottonseed meal is the most 
striking example of this. Bran, lin- 
seed meal, clover hay and, in fact, all 


of the feeds rich in protein, are valu- 
able as means of securing fertility for 
our lands. 

In buying feeds rich in protein, we 
should know the digestible amount of 
nutriment per 100 pounds, then we can 
at once figure out the cost per pound, 
and in this way we can readily know 
which feed will be the cheapest for us 
to buy, providing the other values 
spoken of before are in evidence. It 
often happens we can well afford to 
dispose of some of the farm grown 
grains and buy others cheaper for the 
purpose intended. The oxt crop at the 
present price has a protein content that 
costs us 11 cents per pound, but if 
we sell them we can take the money 
and buy cottonseed meal or some of 
the glutens, in which the protein con- 
tent will not cost us more than 4 to 5 
cents per pound. 


GIVE DAIRY COWS SUNLIGHT. 

The care of the cow is very impor- 
tant; feeding without care is fruitless. 
The greater the care the greater the 
profit on fcods consumed. A _ stable 
in winter that is f°o t proof must 


be provided; to be frost proof does not 
mean an expensive one. A rough board 
stable can be made vver into a com- 
fortable one with the outlay of a few 
dollars expended in heavy tarred paper 
and window sash. Sunlight has _ its 
place in the economic production of 
milk, just as well as either the feeds 
or the temperature. 

After the stable comes the care and 
system. Have a time for all of the stable 
work, and do it in time, milk on the 
stroke of the clock, summer and win- 
ter, 12 hours apart, 365 days in the year. 
To the dairyman who has never kept 
an accurate record of the individual 
daily yields of his cows, this does not 
seem to be a valuable matter, but in 
my own experience of keeping indi- 
vidual records for the past 20 years, 
I know this is a matter we as dairy- 
men cannot ignore. 


Caution to Gun 





Buyers—Certain 


dealers have offered Winchester re- 
peating rifles and shotguns at cut 
prices. These weapons were tampered 


with after leaving the factory, and the 
serial numbers obliterated. The Win- 
chester Repeating Arms 
which has long prided itself upon the 
superior workmanship of its rifles and 
shotguns, assumes no_ responibility 
whatever with these arms that have 
been tampered with. Hence all buyers 
are cautioned to see that the numbers 
have not been changed or obliterated. 
All genuine. Winchester repeating rifles 
and shotguns are numbered, also all 
Winchester single shot rifles, excepting 
models 1900, 1902, 1904 and thumb trig- 
ger model. 





Boston Milk Prices 
in New England sending 
Boston market are well pleased with 
prices and conditions for the coming 
summer. While the price of 35%c p 
81,-qt can prevails, a much wide 
variation than last year is granted. 
Producers are allowed to rate them- 
selves in the beginning and the surplus 
from one dairy is allowed to make up 
for a deficiency of another which has 
not been the case heretofore. As 
American Agriculturist readers know 
the farmers are well organized in New 
England through their co-operative 
milk producers’ company. This sum- 
mer’s trade shows the practical work- 
ing of the company. The price of 
35%c p can continues through until 
Oct 1. 


It works like magic, if you state in 
writing advertisers, ‘I saw your adv in 
the old reliable A A.” 





milk to the 


Milk producers | 











company, | 
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HOW TO FIND OUT. 


Fill a bottle or common glass with 
your water and let it stand twenty-four 
hours; a sediment or settling indicates 
an unhealthy condition of the kidneys; 
if it stains the linen it is evidence of 
kidney trouble; too frequent desire to 
pass it, or pain the back is also con- 
vincing proof that the kidneys and 
bladder: are out of order. 


What to Do. 


There is comfort in the knowledge so 
often expressed that Dr. Kilmer's 
Swamp-Root, the great kidney remedy, 
fulfills every wish in curing rheuma- 
tism, pain in the back, kidneys, liver, 
bladder and every part of the urinary 
passage. It corrects inability to hold 
water and scalding pain in passing it, 
or bad effects following use of liquor, 
wine or beer, and overcomes that un- 
pleasant necessity of being compelled 
to go often during the day, and to get 
up many times during the night. The 
mild and the extraordinary effect of 
Swamp-Root is soon realized. It stands 
the highest for its wonderful cures of 
the most distressing cases. If you 
need a medicine you should have the 
best. Sold by druggists in fifty-cent 
and one-dollar sizes, 

You may have sample bottle of 
Swamp-Root, the great kidney remedy, 
and a book that tells all about it, both 
sent absolutely free by mail. Address, 
Dr. Kilmer & Co., Binghamton, N. Y. 
When writing be sure to mention that 
you read this generous offer in the 
American Agriculturist. Don’t make 
any mistake, but remember the name, 
Swamp-Root, Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp- 
Root, and the rddress, Binghamton, N. 
Y., on every bottle. 
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Cowy Smells 
feed and stable odors left in milk 
mean quick souring and low grade 

butter and cheese. The 


Perfection mxcozier: 


ee and cools per tH 
very particle exposed to the air. Simple, costs little, 
Most convenient, many sizes. Write for circulars. 


L. R. LEWIS, Mfr., Box 14, Cortland, N. Y. 












NORTH: SOUTHEAST WEST 


YOU Wikk FIND 
Ss . 


sOWER 
é H 
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WATERPROOF 
OILED CLOTHING 


\ EVERYWHERE. 
The best materials, skilled workmen and 





‘ ay Seven years experience have made 

TOWERS Slickers, Coats and Hats 
fomous the world over They are madein 
black or yellow for all kinds of wet work, 
and wheny pyeet bearing the SIGN OF 











ranteed to give sat 
ABOVE hw da All reliable dealers self then 
A.J. TOWER CO. BOSTON, MASS..U.S.A. 
ALL OTHERS | rower cANADian C0, Linited TORONTO, CAN. 











Spencer’s full 


HAY PRESS circle Box Press 


oper > to you as a gift 
as a Gift { cannot show 
greater capacity } _—. other make. 
Write for descriptive Catalog and see the 
conditions under which this offer is made. 
Catalog free. In writing name this paper. 


3. A. SPENCER, 


Dwight, 
Iilinols, 






















PRESS HAY 


a profitably for yourself and your neighbors | 
with the Double Stroke, Full Circle 


RED RIPPER HAY PRESS. 


One and two horse sizes. Large capacity. 
a in construction. 
Half the eight. at the Price, 
of others of same ca y. Bales all kinds 

hay and straw. Peend tor catalogue. 


Harder Mfg. Co.,Box 15, Cobleskill, N.Y. 
TE 
Insures a full milk pail 
Pratts Cow Tonic. 
Made by Pratt Food Co., Phila.. Over 30 years old. 


























Thatis Horse High, Bull Strong, 
Pig and Chicken tight 

That is made from the best High 
Carbon Steel Wire 

That is heavily Galvanized to pre- 
vent rust or corrosion 

That is Coiled to provide for con- 
traction and expansion 

That you can buy direct from us 
at Wholesale Prices with 7 ~* 


Freight Prepaid 
To Your Station) 


That you can examine and order! 
returned if displeased 

That you can erect and use for 30" 
daysandreturnatour freight 
expense if unsatisfactory and 
get your money, write forour 

New Catalogue telling how Wire 
is made, how it is Calvanized 
and why some Wire is good 
and someis bad. Itis IREE. 

Write fer it to-day. Address, 


KITSELMAN BROTHERS, 
\s Box 203, MUNCIE, INDIANA. J 


An Elastic Fence 


The lengthwise coil in our spring 

horizontals makes Page 

i It gives under 

p pressure and springs back to 

place when the pressure ia re- 

moved. Even trees falling across 

or teums running into itdo not 

injure ft. It etretches uy» amoothly over hills, never 

and oe be taken down and restretched any 
number of times. Write for catalogue. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO, Box 946, Adrian, Mich, 


























[PAYS THE 
as -FREIGHT -, 
AllNo.9 Steel Wire 


ly Brrearier Fence Made. 
15 to 35 CENTS PER ROD DELIVERED 


THE BROWN cok hem 4 WIRE co. 
Cleveland. Ohio | 





of uniting 2? heavy hard spring wires at crossings in 
a cheap and substantial manner, enables us to supply 
the best fence made. Our 1905 catalogue will tell you 
all about it. 


THE FROST WIRE FENCE CO., = GLEVELAND, OHI0. 


COMMERCIAL 


What De You 
| Think of This? 








During the past year 15 farmers of Mesa 
County, Colo., have asked for our catalog about 


Electric Steel Wheels 
Electric Handy Wagon 


Up to date 14 of them have purchased either a 
wagon or a set of wheels 

Does that mean anyihing? 

It proves that we have a reasonable proposi- 
tion. We say that the Electric wide-tired, steel 


ELECTRIC 


wheels will gave you more labor and make you 

more money in a year than any other thing you 

eould put upon the farm, Several bundred thous- 
and farmers who have tried them say the same 
thing. By every test they prove 

to be the best. The spokes are 7, 





united with hub solid, can’t work 
loose. Your money back if they 
do. We don’t ask you to take our 
word forit, Send for our book; 
read what others say and useyour 
own judgment. Our catalogue ig 
sent free for the asking. 


Biectste Wheet Co. 
_@tnen, ‘ilinols. 











Sometimes an article is made so 
good that folks wonder how it can 
sold at the price. That’s the trouble with 
AMATITE; it seems almost too cheap. 

For a wind, rain and weather proof 
roof covering that will not crack, creep 

or buckle, rust or rot, there is nothing 
to compare with it. 


Anyone can lay AMATITE, 


Sample free on request. 


BARRETT MANUFACTURING CO. 
New York Chicago Philadelphia 
Cleveland Cincinnati St. Louis 
Allegheny Kansas City Minneapolis 

New Orleans 








3S j o> For 
200 Egg 
INCUBATOR 


Perfect in construction and 
action. Hatches every fertile 
egg. Write for catalog to-day. 


GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy, Ill. 








THE TOWNSEND 


WIRE STRETCHER 


is the most easily attached or detached 
ofany implement made. Stretches to 
last post as well astoany. Steel grips 
that never slip, Can be got at any 
Ilardware store. Write for circulars 
Satisfaction guarantee: 

F.d. TOWNSE: D, Painted Post,NewYork, 








NCHOR FENCE 

means fence satisfaction. 

It means a fence easy to 

put up, that is made rip ht 

ndt hat lasts. Soldto y ou 

at mauufacturer’s price. 

Send to-day for catalog “C.” 
ANCHOR FENCE & MFG. CO., Cleveland, 0, 


RACKS, $6.50 - $8.50 

Y LAWN SWINGS, $3.25 - $4.25 
Ladders and Step Ladders 8 

cts. ft. Bushel Crates 9 cts. 

Folding Chicken Coops with 














THE GARMAN MFG. CO., Bristol, 


vard, $1.50. Catalog free. 
Ind. 











T ORe AS Incubators 
The & Brooders 
Low in price, Fully guaranteed. 


Send for free catalogue. 


for 
BANTA MFG. CO., LIGONIER, INDIANA, FresCatalog ’ 





. GREIDER’S FINE CATALOGUE 
a of Standard bred poultry for 1905, printed in colors, 
fine chromo, suitable for framing, illustrates and 
describes 60 varieties, Gives reasonable prices for 
stock and eggs, tells all about poultry, their dise 
eases, lice, etc. This book ealy 10 cents. 
B. H. CREIDER, RHEEMS, PA, 


WIRE-S1.40 Per {00 Lbs. 


Smooth galvanized wire, put up 100 
Ibs. to a bale, lengths running up to 
250ft. No. 14 guage, per 100 Ibs. $1.40. 
Write for prices on other gauges. 
Fence staples, per 100 Ibs., 2.00. Wire 
nails, mixedin a keg, per 100 Ibs, , 61.60. 
Barbed wire, per 100 lbs., 82.35. Poultry 
netting, steel fence, ete. , atlow prices. 
Ask for Catalogue No. E, 25 
= on merchandise of all kinds from 
Sheriffs’ and Receivers’ sales. 
CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING CO., West 85th & Iron Sis. , Chicago 








AGRICULTURE 


Unfair Rates Hurt the Produce Trade. 


*s, S. DARMON, PENNSYLVANIA. 


In the produce business the appli- 
cation of discriminations in freight 
rates, together with other’ iniquities 
alike injurious, have worked great 
hardships. The results of this system 
spread over a large territory, and fell 
heavily upon merchants engaged in a 
legitimate business. Some of these 
merchants have been practically driven 
from sections from whence they have 
drawn a large and paying business, 
because of their inability to pay the 
exorbitant and unjust charges demand- 
ed by owners of certain cars, neces- 
sary for handling certain classes of 
products, which could not be safely 
carried to market outside of refrigera- 
tor cars. These charges over and above 
the regular schedule rates charged for 
such service frequently amounted to 
from $50 to $125 per car, causing losses 
to the shipper of thousands of dollars. 

A number if not all of the western 
roads went into this combination, and 
were responsible for these conditions, 
and profited by them. Therefore, they 
should be made to right the wrongs 
they have brought upon the business 
men of the country, and severe meas- 
ures will doubtless have to be applied 
to correct the evils. The originators and 
promoters of these wrongs which so 
disastrously discriminate against the 
many, and in favor of the few, are so 
fixed in their beliéfs and opinions, that 
it is useless to try to enlighten them, 
or make them understand that our rail- 
ways are our public highways. Those 
who regard them as private property, 
and presume that one may do as he 
pleases with his owp, must now be left 
to their delusion, whether they be sin- 
cere in it, or inspired by self interest. 

The interstate commerce commission 
lacks power; is too unwieldly and slow 
in its operations. Numerous complaints 
have been brought before it, only to 
meet with vexatious delays, and busi- 
ness men worn out by these delays 
lose courage and becoming disgusted, 
drop the issue. It is only another ex- 
emplification of the law’s delay, an un- 
bearable evil which prevails in modern 
times. The question of relief of a per- 
manent nature on a sound equitable 
business basis has been the subject of 
thought and consideration by the 
brightest minds in the business world 
for many months past; the propositien 
is such a grave one, and so pernicious 
in its operation and application to so 
many branches of trade, that a remedy 
must of necessity be speedily found. 

The law which can be made to apply 
to and throughly remedy this great 
evil, will be gladly hailed by vast busi- 
ness interests all over the broad land. 
This matter of freight rates far exceeds 
in importance any other question about 
trusts or monopolies and ‘should be 
dealt with first of all. Its right set- 
tlement will restore free competition at 
a controlling point, for freight rates 
enter controllingly into the cost of 
every commodity at the end of its jour- 
ney, namely as it 1s produced and to 
the consumer. 


=_— 


Inspect Your Clover Seed—Western 
dealers have issued a warning to farm- 
ers to beware of Chilian red clover 
seed containing impurities. It is 
claimed that much of the Chilian ar- 
ticle is mixed with “kleeside” or dod- 
der. This is a small, round, grayish 
brown seed, producing a vine that 
takes substance from and eventually 
strangles clover. Germany has a law 
against selling such objectionable 
clover seed, and London dealers have 
cautioned American exporters with re- 
gard to careful handling of this im- 
pure clover seed else we will greatly 
hurt our foreign trade. 





*This paper on a momentous ques- 
tion was presented before the re- 
cent annual convention of the national 
league of 
New Orleans, 


This is the most notorious, wide- 
spread and destructive parasitic 
disease of poultry. Feed Dr. Hess 
Poultry Pan-a-ce-a regularly as di- 
rected, beginning when the chicks 
area week old and continue until 
they are well feathered, and if you 
have loss from Gapes, Indigestion, 
Leg Weakness and the ljike, the 
written guarantee says you get 
your money back. 


DR. HESS 
POULTRY 
PAN-A-CE-A 


is the scientific poultry tonic and recon- 

structive, formulated by Dr. Hess (M.D., 

DVS It not only prevents and cures 
diseases, but makes the young grow fast, 
healthy and strong. Costs but a penny 
a day for 30 to 60 fowls. 


Except In Canada 
and extreme 
12 Ibs. $1.25 West and South. 
25 Ib. pail $2.50 
Sold on a Written Guarantee 
Send 2 cents for Dr. Hess 48 page 
Poultry Book, free. 


DR. HESS & CLARK 
shland, Ohio 
Keep a. poultry free from lice 
with Instant Louse Killer. 





Learn Practical Bee-keeping by Mall 


Planned especially for men and women seeking 
a livelihood that is not only fascinating but profit- 
able; it also offers persons who desire to obtaina 
more perfect knowledge of the science of practical 
bee culture the best opportunity ever presented by 
means of correspondence. Prospectus and bee 
book free if you mention this paper. Address 
The Reot Correspondence School of Bee Culture, 
Medina, Ohio, U. S. A. 





PRAIRIE STATE 


INCUBGATORSANDBROODERS 
ecknowledged by experts to be the 
most profitable machines made. 
Winners of 385 First Prizes. Write 
for free catalog with proof and val- 

4 uable information for beginners. 
Prairie State Incubator Co.’ 
Box 399, Homer City, Pa. 








60 DAYS FREE TRIAL 


mm That’s the way we sell the Success 
Incubator. We give you an oppor- 
¥tunity of taking off two hatches 
and thoroughly trying machine. 
Send it back if not satisfactory. 
Send for free, illustrated catalog. 
AMERICAN BROODER 00. 
Bex42, Racine, Wis. 











bout it use 
RELIABLE EINGUWATORS a BeD0O{ES 

ht, 7 can't mak 
w instructio ne the 
Pate will do the rest OUR 20TH 

A d 10c, te about i 
pnt ] Pout yay Geek, Ww e have 115 verde of thoroughbred 
poultry, RELIABLE INCE. S&BEDR, CO,,Box B-1 Quincy, UL 





fee DAYS’ aeno * prove r 
Z 100 ¢8.5 200 . 
Egg $39 ke Do: 50 Fes $15 

Seif fe peg yh moisture. ee de 4 
all sizes and kinds, $3 up. 50,000in us* Send 3c. for cataicg. 
Buckeye Incubator Co., Box13 Springfield, 0. 








What! not tried 


'Pratts Powdered Lice Killer? 


commission merchants at! 


Made by Pratt Food Co., Phila. Over 30 years old. 














Trouble for American Reds, 





The recent meeting of the American 
ycultry association at Pittsburg, Pa, 
is occupied chiefly in discussion over 
mitting American Reds and Rhode 
land Reds to the standard of perfec- 
tion. After a long wrangle, the whole 
yuatter was postponed until the next 

nual meeting of the association. 
Considerable bitterness prevailed in 
the discussions and the friends of these 
haindsome red fowls are for the time 
hv ing obliged to realize that their 

yvorites are not officially recognized 
the association. The meeting was 
iique in several respects. There were 
embers present or represented by 
proxy. Pres D. Lincoln Orr read the 

ll, then declared the meeting itself 

eal, but declined to give reasons. 
An appeal was made from this ruling 
anda vote of 26 to 14 taken against it. 

\ motion was made to rescind the 

ion of the Minneapolis meeting 
with respect to the admission of 


\ 


motion. The chair sustained; and an 
appeal from this decision resulted. in 
a vote of 24 to 4in favor of the chair’s 
ruling. Mr Hewes’s motion was then 
discussed for an hour or more and 
when brought to a vote, was carried 
zh to 7, 

Now the original question was be- 
fore the house; viz, shall the Rose 
Comb Rhode Island Reds be admitted 
to the standard as American Reds? 
Mr Bryan, representative of Rhode 
Island Red club, detailed the case; 
namely, that at Rochester in 1904, the 
promise was made to admit the breed 
in 1905, and that at Minneapolis rep- 
resentation of the club was not made 
because all requirements had been 
complied with, etc. He also claimed 
great injustice done the breed by the 
action of the Minneapolis meeting and 
delivered to the secretary 500 letters 
from protesting breeders. Mr Bear- 
man, champion of the American Reds, 
stated he had gone to Minneapolis 
expecting but not meeting opposition 


CHICKENS AND TURKEYS 


Experience with Bronze Turkeys. 
FANNIE WARNOCK, BATES COUNTY, MO. 





Bronze turkeys have given me the 
best results and are raised most ex- 
clusively here. They will grow the 
largest in the shortest time. They ma- 
ture early, are more hardy and domes- 
tic in their habits than other breeds. 
To be profitable turkeys require much 
care and attention when young and 
should be kept from. other fowls. 

Young turkey hens lay more eggs and 
generally hatch more of tham than 
older hens, but the gobblers should be 
two years old and of entirely different 
blood. To have thrifty young poults, 
the tom should be changed every year, 
always using a thoroughbred. When 
my hens begin to lay, I keep them con- 
fined in boxes, having a box for each 
hen, have the hens marked with dif- 
ferent colored strings, always putting 
the same hen in the same box. After 
a week’s time, each hen will have be- 
come accustomed to her box and will 
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go there each day to 
lay. In this way I 
do not lose any eggs. 

I gather the eggs 
each evening and 
keep them side by 
side in flat boxes, in 
a cool place, as it is 
important that they 
do not become chill- 
ed. About 40 de- 
grees is right. It is 
also quite important 
that they be turned 
three times a week. 
Eggs so kept will 
hatch if five weeks 
old, and in that time 
a large number can 
be secured and per- 
haps there will be 
three or four turkey 
hens wanting to sit. 
If one should get 
broody before the 
rest, let her sit 
awhile, even a week, 
untilthereare others 
with the same noe 


tion. 

I always set as 
many eggs as pose 
sible, at one time, 


If I have more eggs 
on hand than the 


turkeys can cover, 
putting 18 under 


- each hen, I put the 
* rest under chicken 
hens. Each hen can 
cover 12 eggs. I try 
ees to have my flock all 
a Se hatched at once, as 
¥ e: ~ . 
~ it lessens the trouble 
infeeding. Of course 


ae 
a 








FIRST PRIZE BUFF COCHIN COCK AT ST LOUIS 


This bird was bred and exhibited by Dr J. J. Hare of Ontario, president of the American 
, were considered by 


Buff Cochin club. 


He and his brother, 


shown in Dr Hare's first prize pen 


experts the equal of any that have ever been shown in America. 


American Reds to the standard of per- 
fection. This motion was claimed to 
be out of order, and so declared by 
the chair, but the decision was ap- 
pealed Then a motion to reconsider 


the vote by which the American Reds 
had been admitted to the standard 
was made and seconded by members 
Who had voted affirmatively at the 
Minneapolis meeting. In making the 
motion, however, the mover, Mr 
Wickey, stated he made it only to 
bring the question up for discussion. 
He was opposed to it and reserved all 
personal rights. After considerable 
discussion the motion was withdrawn. 

A motion with the same intent was 
made by Mr Hewes, but Mr Bearman 
raised a point of order; indeed, said 
he had nine points, all parliamentary. 
The principal one was that according 
tc authorities a motion to reconsider 
can be in order only when made at 
the time and on the day of the original 


and did not need to use the argument 
he had prepared. This he now read, 
together with letters from leading 
breeders. 

A resolution was then offered by Mr 
Dreaenstedt that “it is the sense of 
the members of the A P A at this 
meeting that the consideration of ail 
questions concerning the admission of 
American Reds and Rhode Island 
teds to the standard of perfection be 
postponed until the next annual meet- 
ing of the A P A.” After consider- 
able debate, this was passed. A reso- 
lution to instruct the revision com- 
mittee to hurry the standard to com- 
pletion and to cut out Rose Comb 
Kkhode Island Reds or American Reds, 
was ruled out of order by the chair. 
Upon motion the meeting then ad- 


journed, 
ooo 
It works like magic, if you state in 
writing advertisers, “I saw your adv in 
the old reliable A A.” 





there will be some 
hens still laying. In 
this case, save tho 
eggs until you have 
a large number; 
then proceed as be- 
fore. Each hen will begin sitting in 


her box, which is constructed without a 


bottom, as the moisture from the 
ground will insure a good hatch. Have 
in the nest a plenty of straw or hay 
to keep the eggs from rolling out and 
getting chilled. 

Keep the boxes fastened at all times, 
that the hens may not be disturbed, 
except about an hour in the afternoon, 
Then when the hen comes off for food, 
it is well to guard the nest from dogs 
or chickens. Sprinkle sulphur in the 
nest and on the hen every week, to 
kill lice. During the last week of sit- 
ting, sprinkle the eggs three times with 
warm water. When it is possible, ex- 
amine the nest while hatching and re- 
move the. shells. When all have 
hatched, the same box may be used 
for a coop, if itis a large one. Itisa 
mystery to me more people do not 
raise turkeys. They are mortgage 


wifters if handled corre ?tly. 





samiaes 4 
Lice : 


If you will sprinkle thesetting hen and 


nest thoroughly with Instant Louse 
Killer, we will positively guarantee 
your brood to come off free from lice, 


Instant 
Louse Killer 


is also equally effective in destroying lice 
on stock and ticks on sheep, doing its work 
quickly inevery case. Itaiso kills bugson 
cucumber, squash and melon vines, 
bage worms. slugs on rose bushes, etc., be- 
sides being a powerful disinfectant and 
deodorizer, thereby, destroying many 
forms of disease. Instant Louse Killer is 
the original powder Louse Killer, put up 
in round cans with perforated top. Besure 
of the word “Instant” om the can—it has 
twenty-tive imitations, 
25e, ({Exceptin Canada 

i Ib. and extreme 

3 ibs. 60c. (West and South 

If your dealer cannot supply you, we 
will forward 1 lb, by mail or express, pre- 
paid, for 35 cents. 


Sold on a Written Guarantee. 
Manufactured by 
DR. HESS & CLARK, 
Ashland, Ohio, 








Chicks WellHatched 
Are Half Sold 


To be profitable an incubator 
must hatch chicks to avera 
85% of fertile egga set 
strong, healthy chicks that 
will Ive and grow to matur- 
ity. That's what the 


SURE HATCH 
INCUBATOR! it C today, dodo DATS 


TRIAL, with #100,000.0 Years Guarantee. 
Operates with halfthe oll —~ | halfthe trouble others 
do. High percentage hatches, hatched early, that 
liveand grow —— money. Dead chicks are o loss. 
The best Drooders an 5 xare oorly hatched chickens. 
Our 120-E@@Q ine UB 








I TOR, cometete with ali fix- 

tures, delivered, all « - prepaid to any $10 

place east of the Rocky Mountains, for only 

V rite for free catalogue today and learn why Sure 

Hatches make money while others lose money. 
SURE HATCH INCUBATOR COMPANY, 

S522 Olay Center, Neb. 18522 Indianapolis, Ind. 

















PICKETS LOCKED IN CABLES 


Can't slip, but stretches perfectly to fit uneven 
und, Fine meshes at bottom for little chicks, 


gh as you wantit, Lto 7 ft. A pouitry fence 
vy all fowls that does not sag. 
We sell direct to Farmers and Poultrymen. 
Shipments at Factory Priecs. 
Mills in Connecticut, Illinois, California. Write 
for catalogue. 


CASE BROS., 28 Main St, Colchester, Conn. 














tells howto make money 
—How to raise young chicks 
for early spring markets when 
prices are high. Howto make 
@ profit on ducks, How to 
feed for heavy fowls. How 
to make hens Jay. Why not 
get an adequate return from 
poultry? Why nottry modern 
methods this year? 

Why not learn about incuba- 




















tors and brooders from a firm 
who have been in business since 
3807,and who know how tomake 
Satistactory machines? Write us 
the book today. It is free. 
GEO. ERTEL CO., 
Quincy, IIL. 






























FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 


Planet Jr. Tools 


will save half your time, expense and fatigue. Write to-day fora 
free copy of the 1905 Planet Jr. Catalogue, which describes 4 
our entire line, including seeders ; wheel hoes; hand, one and f# 


wo-horse ¢ ultivators; harrows, ete. C, 


No.4 Combined Seeder 


sows in hills or drills, cul- 
tivates, plows, m: arks’ “au- 4 
performs many other du- 
ties. Almost instantly ad.“ 
justed. Easy to operate. 


No. 12 Double Wheel Hoe isthe most widely-chosen tool of itsclass. Cultivator and 


hoe attachments, easily and quickly adjusted. Unequaled 
for weeding, furrowing, ridging. ete., between or astride rows, to or from plants. 
is the favorite w alking horse-cultivator. Stiff steel fr ame ; 
No. 8 Horse Hoe j5i" archangeable, self-polishing hollow steel standarc 
reversible hoes; patent depth-regulators, etc. Opens from 9 to 25 inches. 


No. 70 Pivot Wheel Cultivator coon enteees, Cate 
and durably built, in- 
stantly adjustable at every point: can’t get out of order. Al- 
most Be peameoe oy = its variety of duties. Makes 
work a pleasure. 


Don’t forget the Catalogue. 
S. L. ALLEN & CO., 
Box 1107 E, Philadelphia, Pa. - 


Pulverizing Harrow 


<< Clod Crusher and Leveler. 
SENT ON TRIAL. 


To be returned at my expense if not satisfactory. 
The best pulverizer—cheapest 
_ Riding Harrow on earth. The 
» Acme crushes. cuts, pul- 
verizes, turns and levels 

all soils for all purposes. 
Made entirely of cast 
~, steel and wrought iron 

= —indestructible, 

Catalog and booklet. 
=>"Anideal Harrow” by 
HenryStewart sent freee 


1 deliver tc o. b. “at New York, rt Columbus, Louisville, Kansas City, Minneapolis, San Francisco, Portland, etc, 
DUANE H. NASH, Sole Manufacturer, Millington, New Jersey. 


BRANCH HOUSES: 110 W. Washington St.. CHICAGO. 240-244 7th Ave. S., 4 MINNEAPOLIS. 1316 W. eth St 
' ” Loursvit te KY. Water and W. Gay Sts ° 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 216 10th SO OE MENTION THIS PAPER. ™ 


DOUBLE THE STRAWBERRY GROP 


No extra expense for new plants or fertilizer. Full story incatalog—lifetime experi- 
ence of largest fruit-grower in America. To old friends and new wanting Berries, 
Peaches, Plums, Asparagus, Rhubarb, etc., it’s free. 


TREES = $5 PER 100. FREIGHT T PAID. Carolina Poplars, heaithy, true to name 


and Famipntee. All kinds of trees and plants CHEAF 








3 to ers feet 


Agents 
a Wanted. 








Apple, Pear, Plum, Cherry, Peach, and 


Ne 





| for 





| as early 
|} tunate enough to escape a late 





J. H. HALE, SO. GLASTONBURY, CONN. | 





Remember we BEA other reliabie Nurseries in Quality and Price, 


Catalogue free. RELIANCE NURSERY, Box A, Geneva, 
\ 


Flat Tooth 


Weeder 


Kills weeds, stirs top soil, makes dust mulch, 
Preserves moisture. Great benefit to all 
crops. Manufactured under special license. 
Seeder Attachment insures uniform sowing 
and right covering of all grasses. Sows 2 to 
18 quarts per acre. Ask for book of field 
scenes showing weeder at work. 


Keystone Cultivator Attachment 


for Sulky, Riding, Walking or Two Row 
Cultivators. Runs on 
the row, where shovels 
cannot teach. Uncov- 
ers corn, stirs soil, 
kills weeds. Great cul- 
tivator feature. 
Write for descriptive 
circulars. 


Keystone Farm Machine Co., 
1541 NW. Beaver St., York, Pa. 


The most complete, accurate, durable and easily 
handled double row planter in the market. It has 
been thoroughly tested and approved, and is equally 
as popular as the genuine single row Eclipse Planter. 
Send for circular and testimonials. 











BELCHER & TAYLOR AGL, TOOL CO., 


Box 120, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


Dibble’s Seed Gorn 


MAMMOTH EIGHT ROWED YELLOW FLINT the best flint 
corn in cultivation, matures 100 days,stalks & to 10 feet high, 
ears 10 to 18 inches in length. Bushel 62.00, 2 bu. $3.00; 
10 bu. $15.50, Bays fre 

DIBBLE'S EIGHTY DAY DENT earliest dent corn in the 
world. Fully ripe in Western New York, Sept. lst, standing 
11 ft. high on the average. This is the corn for « short 
season. 1 bu. $2.00; 2 bu. bag, $3.50; 10 bu. $15.00. 

IMPROVED KARLY LEANING matures in 100 days. Stalks 
10 to 15 feet high. Best corn for ensilage where a great masa 
of fodder is desired. 1 bu. $1.75; 2 bu. bag $3.00; 10 bu. $13,00, 

Our corn is pedigree seed, each ear hand selected, tip and 
butt kernels taken off. All seed tested, germinates 9 to 98 
percent. Catalogue Free. 


EDWARD F. DIBBLE, Seedgrower, 
Honeoye Falls, N. 











3 20th 
H E Re Cc H Ss Century 
Steel Ball Coupling Pivot Axle 
Cultivator pith Oguble 
Planter and Fertilizer 


Attach Complete in 
One Machine. 


MED 
GOL AL 
at World’s Fair, 8t. 
Louis. A wonderful- 
improvement in culti- 
vators, combining every 
ossible movement of 
gangs and wheels re 
guired. Easily —- 
dayname err ct cu hed Phot st 
sofa ndo ‘Agie’ m- 

plements. prin wanted ; write for circular. 





See OUR GUARANTEE of 
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Lima Beans for the Eastern Markets. 
T. B. LUTES, MERCER COUNTY, N J. 


Some 12 years ago I commenced to 
make a specialty of the lima bean 
the New York market. My first 
patch was planted in ground furrowed 
out 14 feet each way and four seeds 
dropped in each hill. On top of them 
put a shovelful of manure, then 2 
inches of soil, making in all about 4 
inches. They never reach the surface, 
but grow around like so many cork- 
screws. 

The way I have grown limas for the 
past eight years is as follows: About 
April 15 I plow the ground, a clay 
loam, taking care that it is not too 
wet. About April 20 I make my first 
planting. It is a little risky to plant 
as this, but when I am for- 
frost, 
crop on the early market 
command from $2 to $4 a 

plantings follow all 

I have even planted as 
10, but the proper time 
from May 1 to 15. The 
rows are 4 feet apart, and two beans 
are dropped every 18 inches in the 
row. Unless the soil is very dry, I 
cover only half an inch deep. Many 
failures result from planting too deep. 
Tf the weather is inclined to be wet 
I cover only % inch; if a _ storm 
threatens, I wait until it is over. This 
saves time. 

I use only commercial fertilizers. 
ene ton per acre, composed of the 
following ingredients: Nitrogen 2%, 
potash 10%, available phosphoric acid 
14%. As limas draw their nitrogen 
from the air, like other legumes, very 
little nitrogen is necessary; too much 
is a detriment. I wait until the plants 
are up and growing nicely before I 
put on the fertilizer, then it is applied 
each side of the row and cultivated 
in. When the plants begin to run, I 
put in the poles, one pole for two hills. 
After the poles are all set, I connect 
them with binder twine, to make one 
compact trellis the whole length of the 
row; then if one or a half dozen poles 
break off, this twine prevents the 
plants from falling. I give one good 
hoeing before the vines commence to 
run, and cultivate after every rain, as 
soon as dry enough, but never hoe or 
cultivate when the vines are wet. I 
run the cultivator between the rows 
at least once each week, to keep the 
vines from crossing from one row to 
another. The twine at the top of poles 
does double duty, first it holds the 
poles together, second, the vines run 
along this twine when they reach the 
top. 

The first picking is found close to 
the ground, and each succeeding one 
higher up the vines. I have grown 
nearly every kind of lima known, but 
I have finally settled down to just one 
kind, Dreer’s Improved, or Potato Pole 
lima. I was awarded the first pre- 
mium on this variety at the interstate 
fair at Trenton, N J, in 1902. It takes 
about one-half bushel to plant an acre. 
The grower should cater to the de- 
mand of his market. New York mar- 
ket demands the potato lima, which 
sells from 50 cents to $1 more a bag 
than the flat lima. The flat lima is 
in demand in Trenton. In the Phila- 
delphia market either kind sells well. 


A quart of Dreer’s lima will plant 
200 hills, and can be dropped like 
corn, as the seed beans are small and 
round and turn readily in the soil. A 
quart of flat limas will plant 100 hills, 
and should always be placed in the 
soil by hand with the eye down and 
covered lightly with loose soil. I never 
bother tying up the vines, except 
around the ends of the rows. As to 
marketing, the limas are picked 
and put in bags holding 1% bushels 
each. I always pick and sell them in 
the pod. They are then shipped to 
commissiin men in New Yorl; city, 
where thy are sold at market price. 


I get my 
when they 
| bag. Other 
through May. 
late as June 
te plant is 





This varies considerably. 
to grow at least 
every year. The 
were my best. In 
August 14 was five 
$2.75 a bag; last pick, 
bags at $1.75; total pick for season 
134+ bags, or 402 baskets that netted 
me clear of shipping expenses $166.80, 
or an average price of $1.24% a bag. 
In 1902 the first pick was July 3), 
five bags at $2.35 a bag; last pick, 
October 25, five bags at $1.50; total 
pick for the season 167 bags, that 
netted $152.75, or an average pri: 

of 91% cents a bag. During this sea- 
son I had the finest limas I ever raised 
but prices were very low, some sellin: 
for 75 cents a bag. There is no profit 
in limas when they sell for less than 
$1 a bag. It will be noticed that the 
picking season extended through Au- 
gust, September and October, during 
both of these years, Very often a 
late frost about May 15 and an 
one October 1, — havoc 
Spraying the Orchard ‘to Destroy Scale, 


J. W. KILLEN, KENT COUNTY, DEL. 


I always aim 
acre of limas 
1901 and 1902 
the first pick 
and sold at 
October 24, four 


one 
years 
1901 


bags, 


early 
with limas., 


I would like to have J. W. 
Delaware, whose article 
American Agriculturist in 
the remedy for San Jose scale, tell me 
what proportions of lime, sulphur 
salt, sulphate of copper and potash he 
uses. How was it made and how late 
in the season can it be applied ?— 
[Jehu Applegate, Monmouth County, 
N J 

I apply, 
sulphur, salt, 
mixture to peach trees up to the time 
they begin to blossom. I have use: 
the material in different proportion 
mnade in various ways. Some of it w: 
boiled and some was not. I find th 
unboiled just as satisfactory as th 
other in my work. I have complet: 
cleaned peach trees that were badl 
infested with scale. I find it 
use boiling water to slake 
when preparing the unboiled 
We use 15 pounds 
15 pounds sulphur, 
and two pounds potash 
Lewis’s), and four pounds 
(sulphate of copper) for 
water. The 15 pounds lime 
a half barrel and enough 
poured on it to slake it thorough 
Just as it begins to reach its hottest 
stage, the 15 pounds sulphur are adde] 
to which enough hot water has been 
previously added to give it the consist- 
ency of thick cream. At this 
add sufficient hot water to keep it a 
thick, sloppy mass while stirring it 
with paddles. During this time, we 
add two pounds potash, stirring an‘ 
Ciluting at the same time. The ten 
pounds salt is now added to the mass 
and diluted to 25 gallons. 

In another half barrel, 
our blueston2 and dilute to 25 gallons. 
Have one man dip from the lime- 
sulphur solution ahd another from 
the bluestone barrel, and pour them 
at the same time through a strainer 
into your tank. In this way I get a 
mixture that will not clog the nozzle. 

Up to the present we have found 
nothing better for the eradication of 
scale in our orchards; besides find this 
mixture a very good fungicide, keep- 
ing in check peach leaf curl as well 
as brown rot, so common on peach. 
I have frequently used cold water for 
slaking lime, but it takes much longer 
to prepare it in this way. The kero- 
sene and limoid mixture is being ex- 
tensively used on peach trees in our 
section. Peach trees are showing quite 
3. good percentage of live buds, where 
a few weeks ago they were supposed 
to be all dead. 

- 

It works like magic, if you state in 
writing advertisers, “I saw your adv in 
the old reliable A A.” 


BUSINESS | - NOTICE. 


For the Land's Sal Sake—use Bowker’s 
fertilizers. They enrich the earth. 
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The Home Garden of a Woman Expert. 





THE FIRST PRIZE WINNER IN IDEAL GAR- 
DEN CONTEST—SELECTION OF THE SITZ 
——DETAILS ABOUT EARLY WORK—MOST 
ECONOMICAL ARRANGEMENT—COMBIN- 
ING FLOWERS WITH VEGETABLES— 
STARTING THE PLANTS—HIIINTS ABOUT 
MANAGEMENT—EQUIPMENT FOR IRBRIGA- 
TION— SOME OF THE VEGETABLES 
GROWN BY THE WOMAN GARDENER, MRS 
S. PRESTON KUNTZ, WHOSE ARTICLE 
FOLLOWS. 

An ideal garden is a piece of land 
connecting with the yard that sur- 
rounds the house, with no fence be- 
tween. This does away with saying: 
“Shut that gate!"’ It should be 3)J) 
feet long and 100 feet wide, should 
slope toward the east and south, with 
the length running east and west, and 
the highest point at the northwest end. 
“here should be a natural supply of 
water with which to irrigate. The 
water from a running stream is always 
warm and will not check growth. 
Such a stream will make the air cir- 
culate in such a way that in case of 
frost, the greater part will be found 
on the grass close to the brook. The 
north side and west end should be 
fenced in with a 6-foot board fence, 
made tight to break the cold wind. 
The south side should be fenced in 
with poultry netting, which is a bar 
{vo all fowls and small animals. 

Such a garden as this I own. It also 


( tains three apple trees, trimmed so 
high that a small ladder is required 
to reach the first limb. Under these 
tr I rest and my ten-years-old son 
takes eare of my _ eight-months-old 
daughter. The south side is fenced in 
with poultry netting and faces the 
public road. There is only one large 
gate from the north leading from the 
barnyard. 


PREPARATION AND ARRANGEMENT. 
Last fall I had it plowed because 
freezing kills many insects and be- 
e the wind and sun dry upturned 
land much quicker than land packed 
by the summer's rain. This spring 
I had the land dressed with 14 tons 
of well-rotted manure, not evenly dis- 
tributed by a manure spreader, but by 
hand, as some vegetables do not need 
rich ground as others. Also 27 
bushels lime has been evenly distribut- 


AN IDEAL GARDEN 


ed besides a few bushels of rotten ap- 
ples, ashes and chicken manure. The 
ground will be plowed again with a 
double team and 200 pounds commer- 
cial fertilizer analyzing 4-6-10 (that is, 
4% nitrogen, 6% phosphoric acid and 
10% potash) will be harrowed in. Half 





MRS PRESTON KUNTZ AND SON, 


a bushel of salt will be put where [ 
raise radishes. This will keep away 
maggots. On growing plants 100 
pounds nitrate of soda will be used. 
Wood ashes from the kitchen stove 
will be added to the melons. Through 
the middle of the length of the garden 
a path will be made and sprinkled 
with weedicide. 

Along the ends that connect the 
yard I will plant red, white and blue 
sweet peas, single dahlias, early cos- 
mos, California poppies, scarlet sage 
and verbenas, all artistically arranged. 
On each side of the path I will plant 
asters, giant comet, ostrich feathers, 
Victoria, Jewel, all mixed packages. 
This will make two rows of asters 300 
feet long. The flower bed will have 
the form of a capital T. 

The rows of vegetables, planted 
across the garden, will be 50 feet long 
and run north and south. The plants 
from such rows will get more benefit 
from the sun and can handle surplus 
water better. I will plant 90 different 


varieties of vegetables. All kinds be- 
longing to one family will be put 
together, so that early vegetables will 
be at one place and the late ones at 
another. The distance between rows 
will depend ‘on the variety of plant. 
All will be planted much closer than 
the directions given on seed packages. 
The rows will be so close that in many 
instances no ground can be seen, Cu- 
cumber and melon vines will have to 
be gently pushed aside in order to 
get fruit. 
POINTS ABOUT EARLY PLANTING. 

All plants set in April will be slight- 
ly hilled to protect them against the 
strong wind not unusual during that 
month. When to plant depends on the 
weather. If rain comes during the lat- 
ter part of April, after two days of 
cloudy weather, then it is just the 
time to plant beans, as sunshine will 
come by the time the beans get well 
soaked up. Bright weather will also 
last for a week or two before a change. 
But by that time the beans should be 
well advanced and if slightly hilled 
and covered with a common bed sheet, 
they will stand a heavy frost. 

The best thing to start with is good 
seed, the better the seed the quicker 
the germination, also the more uni- 
form the growth. Plants should grow 
steadily with no check; for this reason 
it is not good to sow cabbages in the 
fall. Early cabbage should be sown 
in the house, February 15 in the lati- 
tude of Philadelpiha, at a day temper- 
ature of 69 to 70 degrees and a night 
temperature of 40 to 50 degrees. Good 
cabbage seed will be up in three days. 
Ags soon as well out of the ground the 
plants should be put in a room where 
there is no fire but where at times 
during the day the door leading from 
a heated room should be left open 
long enough to get the temperature up 
to 40 degrees. The ‘thermometer 
should not go below 32 degrees at 
night. Lettuce and celery can be start- 
ed under the same conditions, the 
plants can stand in the boxes for two 
weeks by which time the hotbed can 
be made. 

DETAILS ABOUT MANAGEMENT. 

The ground, no matter if frozen, 
can be dug out. Manure fresh frem 
the stable, with plenty of long straw. 
can be threwn in the bottom; the 
frozen ground can 











be thrown on the 
manure and the 
heat will get it 
ready in a few days, 
thus the plants may 
be grown without 
check, healthy and 
free from lice with 
little work or ex- 
pense. For early 
tomatoes I use the 
late varieties, which 
I start in the house. 
I plant 200 in cans, 
and when danger of 
frost is over I care- 
fully remove them 
So as not to disturb 
the roots. All plants 
when, being removed 
from hotbed should 
be well = sprinkled 
and removed with a 
common table knife; 
otherwise removed 
the little roots will 
break. This will 
check growth. 

The correct 
ground to start most 
plants with is chip 














VEGETABLES FROM AN IDEAL GARDEN 


_ Some of the vegetables grown by Mrs S. Preston Kuntz of Northampton county, Pa, the ™#@ny and 
Winner of the grand prize in our ideal garden contest, as first 
; “These vegetables were not irrigated, but given good attention by tenth of my garden 
keeping the ground loose, and by using my own judgment in planting. 
You seldom see such nice lettuce at that time of the year alongside of heat loving plants. 
This exhibit took first premium in competition with seven displays at the Allentown fair, be- 


Shown above. She says: 


Sides two other fairs.’ 


It is an odd display. 


dirt. The roots of 
plants raised in such 


ground become 
strong; 
announced February 4, are fortunately one- 


is composed of such 
ground. The place 


was used for a wood 
~~ 


(11) 455 





Garden Truck T 


can be raised profitably only in soil containing 
plenty of Potash. All vegetables require a fer- 
tilizer containing at least 10 per cent. actual 


Potash 


Without Potash no fertilizer is complete, and 
failure will follow its use, 


Every farmer should have our valuable books 
on fertilization--they are not advertising matter 
booming any special fertilizer, but books of 
authoritative information that means large 
profits to the farmers. Sent free for the asking. 


> GERMAN KALI WORKS 
93 Nassau Street, New York. 


Green’s Books 10c Each 


C. A. Green has pub- 
lished the _ following 
books, regular price of 
which mailed postpaid is 
25 cents each, but if you 
will mention this offer 
we will accept from you 
10 cents for any one of 
them. Green pays post- 
age. 
(1) Secrets of the 
Nursery Business, over 100 beautiful 
photographs, 10 cents. (2) Green’s Six 
Books on Fruit Culture, under one cover, 
rocents. (3) American Fruit Growing, 
ro cents. (4) American Poultry Keep- 
ing, 10 Cents. 


We will send free on application our 
large Fruit Tree Catalogue, also Green's 
Fruit Magazine. 


Address GREEN’S NURSERY 6O., 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


J Vest Pocket 


Fertilizer 


You can carry enough of the right 
fertilizer in your vest pocket to 
double Alfalfa or other crops. The 
right kind is 


Nitro-Culture 


Simply add food gathering germs to 
water, soak seeds and sow. Crop will 
be doubled—-land greatly enriched. §2 
enough for acre. Results guaranteed 
or money back. Write for Catalog C2 


NATIONAL NITRO-CULTURE CO., 
West Chester, Pa. 
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pa 
For All Leaf Eating Insects 
spray with 


SWIFT’S 


Arsenate of Lead 


it will not burn. It sticks 
and will not wash off. 








MADE ONLY BY THE 


MERRIMAC CHEMICAL CO., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Be sure and get Swift's. If your dealer 
does not handle it, write direct to us, 





SEED CORN AND OATS 


Improved Leaming Corn. Variety selected for seed. 
Matures early. Holer’s White Corn. White Cob and 
Extra early. Both varieties $1.25 per bu. F.O. B. 
Norwalk, O. Famous Big Four Oats, Kecleaned. 
Greatest Producers, 50c per bu. F. O. B. Norwalk, O. 
Samples on request. Bags FREE. 

Mead & Woodward, Seedsmen, Norwalk, O. 


K FRUIT 


shows in NATURAL COLORS and 
accurately describes 216 varieties 0* 
fruit. Send for our liberal terms of d‘stri. 
bution to planters.—Stark Bro's, Louisiana, Ma 
centa, and No. 2 at 14 cents each. Trees 


PEAC kept dormant until after May Lith. Circular 


free. R. S. JOHNSTON, Box 3, Stockley, Del. 











TREES. No. 1 at 3 cents, medium size 24 
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HANDLING 


isa fixed fact in modern agriculture. The best success in farm operations now demands its use. 
Good farmers everywhere recognize this fact and have only to decide what spreader itis best to 


buy. 


all of it when you buy the Success. 
farmer, 


with the Big Sprocket Chain Drive. 


We assure you that the safe plan is to bu i 
a P F y the Success Manure Spreader. It is the re- 
sult of 26 years of experience in manufacturing manure spreaders, { . 


You get the advantage of 


e have sold as many as 20 Success Spreaders to a si 
More of our spreaders are in use than all other makes combined. PThe only Padion 
i See hind wheel in cut. 
aft, easiest to load, most durable, and spreads fastest and 
thing containing fertilizing elements, spreading broadcast or in drills, 


Simplest, strongest, lightest 
most evenly. Handles any- 
Automatic as to freeing 


beater, spreading the load, return of apron, change of speed, etc. Made in four sizes to suit the 


requirements of alll parts of the country. C 
over and then write for our free book, “Farm 


suaranteed in every way. 
Fertility.” 


Think these things 
Illustrates and describes all. 


KEMP & BURPEE MANUFACTURING CO.,Box 32, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 





BUGKEYE 
Combined Grain anc 
Fertilizer Disc Drill 


WITH DISC-HOE SEEDING DEVICE 


A BUCKEYE drill that embodies more excellent features than any other drill 
we know of. The doublerun grain feed is “as accurate asthe sun” and will not 


skip, choke or bunch. 
feature of the Buckeye drills. 
in commercial fertilizers. 


The fertilizer distributor, made of glass, is a distinctive 
It will not break, nor rust or corrode from the acids 
Guaranteed to sow all kinds of commercial fertilizers 


and fine manures, and does not grind the fertilizer into paste. The principles of the 
disc and hoe drills are combined in the *‘ Dise-Hoe”’ seeding device; the hoe evenly 
and exactly depositing the seed and fertilizer in the perfect furrow made by the dise. 

This drill has a dozen other features of sterling merit, and is one of the leaders 


of the famous Buckeye line. It will 


pay you to examine it at your dealer’s, or 


write us for a complete catalogue of Grain Drills and Cultivators. 


P. P. MAST & CO., 20Canal Street, Springfield, Ohio. 








Potatoes 


6 rows at atime, any 


me) 8) AreNG 


Constant pressure up to 150 Ibs. 
Power costs nothing. 100 gal- 
lon cypress tank, all brass 
pump. Perfectiy adapted also to or- 
chard work. Weare the largest man- 
ufacturers of spray pumps in the 
world, hand and power, including the 
famous “Auto-Spray.” 
Bend for Catalogue. 


€.C. Brown Co.. 269 State St., Rochester, N.Y. 


iY «: EMPIRE 
KING 
PERFECT AGITATORS, Crt Menmsntee rust 


for cleaning strainer. No leather or rubber valves. All etyles of Spray 
Pumps. Book free. *Noswindled feeling if you use our pumps.” 


Fleid Force Pump Co. 10 11th St. Elmira, N.Y. 


‘ 








Save Your Trees ;i::'7% 
rom the 
ravages of scale, fungi and worms. Neglect 
means nocrop. Spray with Excelsior Spray- 
fing Outfits and save the fruit. Send for free 
descriptive catalog. Do it now. 


WH, STAHL, 106 B Quincy, Il. 








To Gas Engine Operatere 
Dynamo Ignition, 


Motsinger Auto-Sparker 


startor run. The original 

speed-controlled friction-drive Dynamo. 

Driven parallel with engine shaft. No 

belts. No beveled pulley or beveled 

fly wheel necessary. For make and 

break and jump-spark system. Water 

and dust proof. Furuy GuanantExn. 
MOTSINGER DEVICE MFG. CO 

56 Main Street, Pendleton, Ind., U.S.A. 


“TELEPHONE tarncns” 
FARMERS” 
a book of meaty telephone information giving just 
what the farmer wants to know about ’’phones. A. 
ht from the shoulder” A book that 
you how to buy right. Sent free if you 

‘or book F-96 Address nearest office. 
json Tel. Co., Rochester, W. Y., Chicago. Ill, 











will 
ask 








You 

can pul- 

verize 

more thor- 

oughly and 

spread more 

evenly with the 
Standard 

Manure Spreader 


because {t has a different Beat- 
er,a different Rake and Hood— 
load not thrown high in air and 
blown about. Spreads full width 
and does not vary in width. 
Endgate Moves Away From Load. 
One lever raises endgate and puts en- 
tire machinein operation. Non-break- 
able mechanism to change feed, 
Spreads 5 to 35 Loads per Acre, 
Two apron chains. Write for 
catalog describing simplicity 
and streng 


THE STANDARD HARROW CO., 
Dept. A, Utica, N.Y. 


Makers of Harrows, Cultiva 
tore, oe renee 





Low steel wheels, wide tires, make 
loading and bandling easier. We fur- 
nish Steel Wheels to fitany axle, to 
carry any lo Straight or staggered 
spokes, Catalogue free. 

EMPIRE MFG.CO., Box 106 F Quincy, lil. 





See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on. Editorial Page. 





THE SOIL 


yard over 100 years. Onion seed 
will be started in the hotbed and 
seed transplanted. Melon ¢eed will 
be soaked in bordeaux and started 
in the hotbed on small pieces of sod. 
Soaking the seed in bordeaux helps to 
keep the striped beetle away. When 
the melon vines are a few feet long, I 
clip them. This causes them to branch. 
Fancy tomatoes I tie to a stake, and 
clip, letting them have as much sun 
as possible. Ninety-nine per cent rye 
flour and 1% paris ‘green is used on 
cabbage till it begins to head; after 
that the flour alone is used but in 
larger quantity. It is put on while 
there is dew, which makes it stick. 
This is a way I consider much bet- 
ter and less expensive than spraying 
to kill worms. On celery, melons and 
cabbage roots, I use bordeaux, which 
is good for blight and maggots. My 
tools, two hoes, a shovel and a table 
knife. I oil with elbow grease, the 
best oil known for any tool. It keeps 
the weeds down and makes a beautiful 
garden. The kinds of vegetables to 
plant depend on the market and the 
soil. I always try to get something 
new, and correct in size. If it is adapt- 
ed to the soil, I keep it. No matter 
how odd it is, I can always sell. To 
be successful one must first know how 
to do the work, must be a good man- 
ager, must have good judgment, de- 
termination and pluck. I will irrigate 
my garden. The water will be raised 
with a $11.45 ram, run through home- 
made hose pipes. The plants will be 
irrigated only when necessary, 


> 





Distribution of Nitrogen Bacteria. 


The erroneous statements appearing 
recently in the public press regarding 
the free and unlimited distribution of 
inoculating material for leguminous 
crops is likely to cause those who ap- 
ply for these cultures to be disap- 
pointed, says a bulletin, under date of 
March 28, sent out by the department 
of agriculture. It adds that the pub- 
lication of the results obtained with 
pure cultures in inoculating legumi- 
nous plants has resulted in such a de- 
mand for this material that the facili- 
ties of the department have been taxed 
to their utmost and for some time it 
has been impossible to meet the de- 
mand; in fact, the total quantity 
which could be prepared this season 
was promised early in February. 

The patent which the department 
holds upon the method of growing 
and distributing these organisms was 
taken out*in such a way that no one 
can maintain a monopoly of the man- 
ufacture of such cultures and so as to 
permit of its being taken up and 
handled commercially. The commer- 
cial product is being handled quite 
generally by seedsmen. Upon appli- 
cation the department has furnished 
all necessary information to the bac- 
teriologists representing properly 
equipped concerns, but it cannot as- 
sume to make any statement which 
could in any way be regarded as a 
guarantee of the commercial product; 
nor is it prepared to indorse each and 
all of the somewhat extravagant 
claims occasionally made for this dis- 
covery. Those who desire to consult 
the department’s authorized state- 
ments should refer to Farmers’ bulle- 
tin 214. 

A general descriptive article, with 
illustrations, was printed in these col- 
umns January 28, 1905, throwing much 
light on the subject of nitrogen gath- 
ering bacteria. Several responsible 
concerns are making and sending out 
this bacteria on orders. Their adver- 
tisements appear in our columns from 
time to time. 

—$__—__.. 

Cleanliness Is Next to economy in 
the poultry yard. Daily attention to 
all utensils, yards, coops, houses, etc, 
will save much labor and often loss. 


Apples for Profit. 


Methods of a Successful Fruit Grower. 


handsomest apple or- 
chards in New York state is that of 
KF. W. Catchpole of Wayne county. 
A glimpse of this when in full bloom 
may be had on first cover page of 
American Agriculturist, where Mr 
Catchpole alludes to the management 
cf his farm. In conversation with an 
editorial representative relating to his 
orchard methods, he said: 

“The first orchard on this farm con- 
sisted of about 100 trees of mixed 
varieties, planted previously to 1855, 
They were set 30x55 feet apart. Be- 
tween 1855 and 1861, 75 trees, mostly 
Raldwins and Greenings with a few 
mixed varieties, were set 33x33 feet. 
In 1861, 100 each of Baldwins, Green- 
ings and Kings were set out the same 
distance apart. In 1877, 275 trees, con- 
Twenty-Ounce and 225 
added. In 1885, 50 
more Baldwins. Four years later, 500 
Ben Davis were planted 35x35 feet. 
In 1894, trees were set 35x55 feet 
of the following varieties: Fifty each 
of Duchess Wealthy, 125 Green- 
ings and 350 Hubbardston. In 1902, I 
put out 400, setting them 35x20 feet, 
using the Greening and Alexander 
with Twenty-Ounce as fillers. Pre- 
vious to 1889 two hoed crops were 
used in young orchards. These were 
followed by a crop of corn in regular 
rotation. 


One of the 


sisting of 50 


Baldwins were 


Die 


and 


CULTURAL DETAILS, 

Since that date, I have changed the 
method somewhat, using two or three 
hoed crops, which are followed by 
regular cultivation in the orchard and 
a cover crop. I used crimson clover 
several years as a cover crop with 
varying success. Now I use a mixture 
of two parts mammoth and one pari 
medium clover, sowing from July 20 
to August 1 on a carefully prepared 
seedbed. I cover the seed with a lever 
spike harrow and roll it. This crop 
iss plowed down in the spring, as soon 
as the soil is in proper condition. [I 
use a gang plow in the older orchards 
and a common turning plow in the 
younger ones. I use considerabie 
commercial fertilizer and have found 
muriate of potash and 14% South 
Carolina rock very satisfactory. This 
is applied broadcast in the spring, the 
amount varying with the soil and 
trees. Have also used 4-S-7% (nitro- 
gen, phosphoric acid and potash) for- 
mula, applied in the same manner 
with good results. On the poor spots in 
the orchard, I use also a light applica- 
tion of stable manure. 

I am a firm believer in thorough 
spraying. I use a gasoline engine with 
pumps for both spraying and filling 
tanks in my orchards. My outfit is 
fitted up with a large elevated plat- 
form. I use bordeaux made in the 
ordinary way, just before the trees 
come into bloom, and follow this up 
with three applications, ten days to 
two weeks apart, after the blossomg 
fall. I find the gasoline engine is pref- 
erable on account of the ease in oper- 
ation and the uniform pressure we get. 

In my experience I have found 
Wealthy, Twenty-Ounce, Hubbardston 
and Ben Davis best adapted for com- 
mercial purposes in our section. I 
took one carload of fancy Twenty- 
Ounce from 37 trees along the high- 
way in 1902. Ben Davis yielded me 
the following. In 1901 on bulk basis, 
delivered to evaporator, $75 per acre 
net; 1902, 2700, 200 barrels, mostly for 
export; 1903, picked 5000 crates stored 
in bulk; later picked an extra 14060 
barrels, which averaged 50 cents per 
barrel above New York market. I 
believe farmers could hold the main 
bulk of their high grade apples to 
good advantage along the co-operative 
plan. 

For medium grades, ordinary stor- 

[To Page 460] 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


Modern Potato Growing 


with Bradley’s Fertilizers. 


The photograph shows a crop of potatoes raised on Bradley’s Fertilizer by Mr. A. G. Stairs, 
Aroostook County, Maine, who used half a ton per acre, no other manure, and harvested 
AN AVERAGE OF 311 BUSHELS PER ACRE. The crop was planted, cultivated and 


harvested by machinery. 
potatoes were smooth and very uniform in size. 


At the proper time it was sprayed and was free from blight. The 
Mr. Stairs says “T believe Bradley’s Fertilizer 


the best of any made, and shall use it again the coming year.’ 


Why Experiment, when Bradley’s Fertilizers Produce Crops Like This? 








, BRADLEY FERTILIZER WORKS (The American Agricultural Chemical Co.) 


92 State Street, Boston, Mass. 
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items bought by us at Sheriffs’ and Receivers’ Sales. 


New Steel Roofing and Siding $2.00 per 100 Sq. Ft. 


iy Painted red on both sides. Most durable and economical covering g Roofing, ding er Ceiling for Residences, Houses, LZ 

7 i '§ Barna, Sheda, Elevators, Stores, Churches, Poultry Houses, Cribs, ete. Eas er to : 
#9 and will last longer than any other covering. Cheaper than shingles or slate. No hh 

ij necessary. A hammer or hatchet the only tools needed. It is semi -hardened high grade steel. 

} j #2.00 is our price for the flat. Corrugated as shown in cut, or “V” crimped or standing seam 
i j@ Costs 82.10 per 100 square feet.. We offer Pressed Brick Siding and Beaded Ceiling or 
Siding at 82.25 per 100 Square Feet. Thousands of buildings throughout the world 
are covered with this steel roofing and siding, making ‘heir buildings 


eee eh FIRE, WATER AND LIGHTNING PROOF. 


Send in your order for as many squares as you may ‘need to cover your new or old 


! ® building. Time will prove its enduring qualities. Withstands the elements, best of all $0200 bet te amg 
: Presses for all purposes. 


roofings, At prices noted in this advertisement, 


j f 
| 
4 

bl ; it WE PAY THE FREIGHT 

SY to all points East of Colorado, except Indian Territory,Oklahoma and Texas. Write for 
te prices for shipment to such points. Ask for further particulars. Immediate shipment 
you mail us your order at once. Satisfaction guaranteed 
: No. K- 25 tell all about this roofing. It also quotes low prices on Building Material, Wire, Pipe, Plumb- 
ng. Sash, Doors, Furniture, Household Goods, Down Spouting, Eave Trough and thousands of other 


f from less apples and more wine 
from less grapes are produced 
with our presses s ag an with any 

other press ma The ex- # 
tra yield of juice soon pays f 
for the press. A 


HYDRAULIC Fares 
for custom work in your A 


locality will prove a 
money-maker. Various 

























Also Steam Evaporators, 
Apple-butter Cookers, and —- 


Gasoline Engines : 
Fully Guaranteed. Catalog FREE. 


THE HYDRAULIC PRESS MFG. CO. 


NO. 32 MAIN STREET, MT. GILEAD, = 


or money refunded. Our Special Catalogue 








CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING CO. 35TH AND RON STS. CHICAGO. 














wr Reem 124 Me. 38 Cortlandt St., New York, & 











- SAVE TREES BEFORE DISEASED 


by spraying, and thus add to your profits. Use Th: 
Perfection aeoueer for all insects and fungi. 
prays everything. Saves its cost in one season. 
Combined hand and horse power. Catalogue Free. 
Thomas Peppler, Box Bs. Hightstown, N.J. 





=AGRICULTURAL, PEAS. 


Ly receiv 
gultable Gia gw ad or Lg orders ss 
or A ppoorw ew Era, Southdown. 
ete., aioe abass of Uk th shove samba cariaien’ 
Orders =? promptly niled. Reference as as to reliability, 
ee Pe Me or Bank in this city. 
RSTEIN PRODUCE ao Richmond, Virginia, 


Earliest and easiest worked. 
Carries off surplus water; 

admits air to the soil. In 
reases the value. Acres of swampy dane reclaimed and made | fertile. 
pa » Rowe Drain Tile meets ev very ran rement. We make Sewer 
ire Brick, Chimney Tops, 5 Side Walk Tile, etc. Write 
and prices. 4005 MH, JACKSON, 70 Third Ave., Albany, BN. 1. 





Pipe, Red and F 
for what you want 
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SUBSCRIPTION PRICE—ONE DOLLAR a year, 
Fifty Cents for six months; if not paid in advance, 
$1.50 per year, (A year’s subscription free for a 
club of two new subscribers.) Subscriptions can 
commence at any time during the year. Specimen 
copy free. Foreign subscriptions, except Canada, 
$2, or 8 4d per year, postpaid, 

RENEWALS—The date opposite your name on 
your paper, or wrapper, shows to what time your 
subscription is paid. Thus Jan06 shows that pay- 
meut has been received up to January 1, 1906, 
Feb06 to February 1, 1906, and so on. When pay- 
ment is made, the date, which answers for a receipt, 
will be changed accordingly. 

DISCONTINUANCES — Responsible 
will continue to receive this journal until the pub- 
lishers are notified by letter to discontinue, when 
all arrearages must be paid. If you do not wish 
the journal continued for another year after your 
subscription has expired, you should then notify 
us to discontinue it. 

CHANGE IN ADDRESS—When ordering a change 
in the address, subscribers should be sure to give 
their old as well as their new address. 

CANVASSERS WANTED in ever town to so 
licit subscriptions, Terms sent on application. 

ADVERTISING RATES—Sixty cents per agate 
line (14 lines to the inch) each insertion, Dis- 
counts, maps and sworn statement of circulation, 
etc, on application, and correspondence invited. 
For Farmers’ Exchange advertising rates, see that 
department. 

OUR GUARANTEE—With each subscriber to the 
American Agriculturist we positively guarantee 
while his subscription lasts, that no advertisement 
is allowed in our column unless we believe that 
anv subscriber can safely do business with the ad- 
vertiser, and we agree to make good any loss which 
any such subscriber may sustain by trusting any 
such advertiser who may prove to be a deliberate 
swindler; but we do not undertake to adjust trifling 
differences between subscribers and responsible ad- 
vertisers. To take advantage of this guarantee writ- 
ten complaint must be made to the publisher within 
one week from the date of any unsatisfactory trans- 
action, with proofs of the swindle and loss, and 
within one math from the date when the adver- 
tisement appeared, and the subscriber must_ prove 
that in writing. to the advertiser he said: “I saw 
your adv in the old reliable A. A.” 

REMITTANCES should be made by postoffice or 
express money order, or registered letter, although 
small amounts may be sent with little risk by 
regular mail. Postage stamps will be accepted for 
amounts less than $1, one-cent stamps preferred. 
Money orders, checks and drafts should be made 
payable to Orange Judd Company. 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS 
Homestead Building 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
62 Lafayette Place Marquette Building 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers 


NEW YORK, APRIL 15, 1905 











Once more it seems time to closely 
study the character of the immigrants 
pouring into New York city and other 
seaports. The steady influx of im- 
migrants is causing some apprehen- 
sion lest too many of the undesirable 
element are creeping in. am 6 
now believed an_ effort will be 
made next winter toward amending 
the existing laws. Restrictions, not 
deemed necessary when the present 
legislation was enacted, have been es- 
sential to the well being of the coun- 
try since the immigration figures have 
shown such remarkable increase. 


Reckless motorists express amaze- 
ment because the farmer members of 
some of the legislatures have got 
their dander up over’ propositions 
to regulaie the speed of automo- 
biles. What we are all amazed 
at is that the people in town 
and country have so long submitted to 
these reckless drivers. These criminal. 
ly reckless hogs of the road cannot be 
too severely dealt with, both in the 
interest of pedestrians, the users of 
horses, as well as in behalf of the great 
body of automobile owners. It is prob- 
ably true that the great majority of 
owners or drivers of motor cars are as 
hot against reckless driving as are the 
farmers and their families. In Ohio, 
a state law has just been passed 
which makes it possible for farm- 
ers to stop the _ reckless’ driving 
of automobiles on the public 
highways; there is a speed limit and 
also regulations as to stopping a motor 
car when approaching nervous horses. 
Regulate the juggernauts, and there 
will be little complaint. The automo- 
bile, when decently driven and proper- 
ly used, is a good thing for the country 
as well as for the town. It is bringing 
city people out into the country, and 
is doing much to make country life 


subscribers 
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popular, and to add to the value of 
rural real estate. In some sections mo- 
tor trucks will soon run from farm to 
farm, gathering produce and carrying 
it to market, selling it and returning 
the proceeds in cash or merchandise to 
the farmer. This rural produce dis- 
patch business will some day cut a big 
figure in the future of country life. 
Yet there will always be a good 
market for good horses, but the de- 
mand for poor horseflesh is bound to 
grow less ana less. 


Henry White, ambassador to Italy, 
and Albert F. Woods of the depart- 
ment of agriculture at Washington, 
are to represent the United States at 
the international agricultural confer- 
called by the king of Italy to 
meet at Rome, May 5. It is evident, 
however, that they are given no power 
to commit the United States to any 
action by the conference. Such limi- 
tation is almost worse than no repre- 
sentation, and is quite unnecessary. 
The proposed chamber of agriculture 
is to be in no sense political, nor is it 
to interfere with the functions of any 
government. The idea is to have the 
upper house composed of two dele- 
gates from each nation, the lower 
branch to be made up of an equitable 
number of delegates from the farm- 
ers’ organizations of the different coun- 
tries. The chamber would thus act as 
“the eye and ear and directing mind 
for centralizing the industry of agri- 
culture” in all parts of the world. The 
United States ought to take a leading 
and active part in this movement, in- 
stead of being merely a negative fac- 
tor. 
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Cold storage concerns buying west- 
ern and southern eggs for later mar- 
kets are already doing what they can to 
force down prices to producers to the 
last notch. At the recent annual 
meeting of the Iowa wholesale butter 
and egg dealers’ association resolu- 
tions were submitted to the effect that 
in all likelihood there will be a big 
production of eggs during April, urg- 
ing the dealers to buy conservatively, 
expressing the hope that cold storage 
concerns will “not offer unwarranted 
prices.” This is all right from the 
standpoint of the middleman, whose 
interests naturally are to buy eggs at 
a low price, and later in the year sell 
them at a high price. It is quite in 
order for farmers, however, to thus 
early know the attitude of buyers and 
secure for their product all the market 
will stand. 
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Use plenty of clover seed when seed- 
ing late. The present high price. in- 
fluences many farmers to make the 
seed go as far as possible, and delays 
the seeding to a marked degree. But 
you cannot afford to have half a stand 
of clover on several acres, which in- 
volves setting aside a considerable area 
to this crop, simply to save a few dol- 
lars at time of seeding.’ In many sec- 
tions of the clover district seeding is 
practically completed, and farmers are 
asking if it is now too late to sow 
clover, which they hare neglected to 
on account of high price. Ifthe 
ground is in good tilth and one bushel 
to four acres is carefully sown, under 
ordinary moisture conditions during 
the summer, a good stand may be ex- 
pected with even late seeding. 

Perjury on the witness stand is con- 
sidered a serious matter in any court. 
Certain witnesses at Chicago who have 
appeared before the federal grand jury 
and are now fearing the consequence 
of indictment for this, are very much 
alive to the necessity for straightfor- 
ward truth telling, whether this re- 
lates to the beef trust or anything 
else. It is encouraging to note that 
the federal authorities are in earnest 
in getting at the facts about the 
manipulation of beef prices. The fed- 
investigation into the devious 
of the so-called “beef 
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trust” still continues regardless of the 
rather conciliating report of Commis- 
sioner Garfield, issued a few weeks 
ago. The federal grand juries at both 
Chicago and New York have been prob- 
ing into the affair. Numerous packing 
house managers and officials were sum- 
moned and part of the testimony has 
been taken. Much interest attaches to 
the announcement that the independent 
packers, including some of the biggest 
and best known meat slaughterers in 
the country, showed a willingness to 
submit evidence against the “big five.” 
If the independents act as a unit in 
this matter there is no doubt but their 
testimony should bring forth more in- 
teresting information regarding the 
operation of the meat trade of the 
country. 


Cotton growers’ throughout’ the 
south are certainly accomplishing 
something by the way of co-operative 
effort. During a recent editorial trip, 
covering a number of cotton produc- 
ing states, an impressive sight was the 
large quantity of the staple being held 
for higher prices. At one point alone, 
Macon, Ga, over 1000 bales could be 
counted in the open streets, with es- 
tablished warehouses full to overflow- 
ing; at small shipping stations else- 
where, could be seen parcels all the 
way down to ten or three bales. No 
doubt this is the direct result of the 
work of the Southern cotton associa- 
tion, and the January convention of 
srowers held at New Orleans last win- 
ter, where steps were taken to inter- 
est producers so they would withhold 
Some of the latest crop, and also re- 
duce the area for 1905. A smaller 
acreage under cotton for the coming 
year points to reasonable and living 
profits to growers. As has been urged 
by American Agriculturist time 
and again, a moderate outturn of 
any great staple, commanding meas- 
urably satisfactory prices, is after all 
best for producers. The opening days 
of April find all eyes on the probable 
acreage, the lateness possibly contrib- 
uting to the smaller area; but of 
course the last half of the month will 
see this work in full swing everywhere. 


An interesting experiment is to be 
tried in Michigan next fall in handling 
apples. Fruit growers of one of the 
large producing sections have agreed to 
stop barreling fruit in the orchards; 
instead, apples will be carried to a cen- 
tral packing house, there graded and 
packed by an association of the grow- 
ers, employing a large force to handle 
the business. Wisely managed, this 
has elements of success, and the out- 
come will be watched with interest by 
orchardists in Illinois, Missouri, New 
York, etc. Behind this is the scheme 
to cut out the commission merchant 
and speculator, who is on hand each 
year early in the season, endeavoring 
to “bear” the market, while contracting 
for orchards either on the trees or bar- 
reled. Commercial growers have a very 
vivid recollection of the experiences of 
last fall, when dealers for weeks held 
substantially to the single bid, ‘‘a dol- 
lar a barrel’; this in the face of cost 
to the producer of nearly half that sum 
for the empty package. 











—-_ 
What a satisfaction there is in being 
able to purchase goods of an adver- 
tiser without first looking up his 
reco-d. We give our readers this sat- 
isfaction by assuring them of the 
integrity of our advertisers. Our 
guarantee, printed on this page, pro- 
tects each and every subscriber fully, 
provided he mentions this paper in 
correspondence. 





The best disinfectant for the poultry 


is cleanliness. It costs only a 
thought, time and attention; 
an expense account for chem- 
icals; insures health, vigor and use- 
fulness in the flock; cheers and en- 
courages the poultrym:.fm to better ef- 
fort, higher quality and advanced 
prices. 


house 
little 
saves 


Cereal Culture. 
Barley as a General Crop. 


Would it pay to sow barley instead 
of oats in my county ? The ground is 
rather heavy, but very fertile. What 
variety of barley would be best adapt- 
ed for my purpose? What is the 
beardless barley?—[George J. Griffen, 
Westchester County, N Y. 

Barley is grown in this country prin- 
cipally for malting and stock feeding. 
While California is the principal state 
of production, a considerable acreage 
is grown in the north and northwest- 
ern states. For malting purposes bar- 
ley is grown on light, dry, friable soil 
containing lime and resting on a natu- 
rally drained subsoil. Heavy yields of 
grain and straw, however, are obtain- 
ed on fertile soils and clay loams. For 
feeding purposes, barley of splendid 
value can be grown on heavier, richer 
soils. The seedbed should be plowed 
fairly deep and thoroughly pulverized. 
The requirements for the successful 
growing of this crop are much the 
same as for oats, except barley is more 
exacting and should be given the pref- 
erence in the selection of the ground. 

In northwestern New York, Prof J. 
L. Stone of Cornell university says 
that beardless varieties seem to be out- 
yielding the common and that it is 
much more easy to produce on the ac- 
count of the of beards. The 
growing season of barley is short. The 
crop is usually sown in the spring and 
ripens on an average within 100 days. 
In order that this rapid growth may 
take place, the soil must be in a con- 
dition to permit the easy formation of 
roots, permeable, warm and rich in 
the elements of plant food of the upper 
tilled portions, as barley is especially 
a surface feeder. In the northern 
states this crop is usually sown in the 
spring just before oats. 

As a rule, the seed should be put in 
the ground about 3 inches deep for 
best results. Some rich soils heavily 
fertilized with barnyard manure or 
other nitrogenous manures tend to the 
production of a rank growth of straw 
adapted for stock feeding. Where 
grown for feeding purposes, best re- 
sults have been obtained where fer- 
tilizers were used and a grain, rich 
in protein, especially well supplied 
with nitrogen and phosphoric acid. 
Therefore, the values of superphos- 
phates and ground bone are appar- 
ent. A top-dressing of nitrate of soda 
is also very helpful. Barley should 
be harvested when the grain is ripe, 
but not dead ripe. Care should be 
taken not to let dew or rain on barley 
after it is cut, since it discolors the 
grain very badly and lessens its sell- 
ing value. Judging from the stand- 
point of analysis and digestibility, bar- 
ley has about the same feeding value 
as wheat or corn and a little greater 
feeding value than bran or oats. Bald 
or beardless barley is richer in pro- 
tein than the common variety. 

Barley meal and middlings gave 
slightly better results in feeding 
periences with pigs at the agricultural 
college in Canada than corn meal and 
middlings. Some tests in Colorado 
with steers place ground corn ahead of 
ground barley for feeding. Barley may 
be fed with roots to cows with good 
results. When fed to horses, as is 
done in California, the grain should 
not be ground, but fed whole. Barley 
is considered especially valuable in the 
production of bacon hogs. At the 
North Dakota station barley was no 
equal to oats in feeding value per 
pound when fed to horses, but was 
nearly as good. Mules do not relish it 
at all. Much of the prejudice which 
exists in this country against the use 


of barley as a stock food is unfounded 
es atiindsiaecapcacbaes 


Glass or China nest eggs never spoil 
and can thus never damage egss 
packed for market as old hen’s eggs d° 
when put in by mistake. 
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Reconstruction in Norway and Sweden. 





Greater harmony between Norway 
and Sweden may be established if the 
suggestions are carried out which 
Crown Prince Regent Gustave has 
made to the special committee of Nor- 
wegian and Swedish members of par- 
liament, who have been considering 
the matter of separate consuls for the 
two countries. The sovereign desires 
that perfect equality should exist in 
the double kingdom, and has instruct- 
ed the committee to negotiate a new 
arrangement of all matters connected 
with the union. 

Non-independence in its foreign pol- 
icy has long been a thorn in the side 
of Norway. For years the Norwegians 
were compelled to see their outside 
affairs managed by the Swedish for- 
eign minister, until their opposition 
became so strong that by way of com- 
promise it was decided fo leave that 
office open to either a Norwegian or a 
Swede. Even this has not satisfied 
Norway, however, which desires that 
each country may have its own foreign 
minister, as well as separate ambas- 
sadors and consuls It is the crown 
prince’s proposition to have a com- 
mon Swedish. or Norwegian foreign 
minister, but a special consular service 
for each country. 

a 
Told in Short Paragraphs 

The greatest naval battle of modern 
times is daily expected to occur in the 
far east, if not already accomplished. 
Vice-Admiral Rojestvensky’s Baltic 
fleet has entered the China sea and 
with Togo’s fleet not 30 miles aw y, 
the fight for control of the sea seems 
imminent. It is thought Russia’s 
Viadivostock has put to sea to harrass 
Togo’s rear, in which case the Japan- 
ese admiral’s position will be doubly 
trving. Many feel that the time was 
never riper for peace, reasoning that 
Japan cannot afford to take the 
chances of a defeat, which might 
mean disaster during the remainder 
of the war. 


A cure for cerebro-spinal meningitis 
eems beyond the medical experts at 
the Gouverneur hospital in New York. 
The experiment of using diphtheria 
anti-toxin it was thought would prove 
effective, but there has been no falling 
of in the death rate since its trial. 





The Belgian creditors of San Do- 
mingo do not take kindly to the new 
arrangement whereby the United 
States collects all the customs at Do- 
miniecan ports and holds a portion of 
the money in reserve for future dis- 
tribution after the reconsideration of 
the treaty by the United States senate. 
Their approval can only be won by 
the agreement of San Domingo to 
make a monthly payment of $25,000 
to the Belgian minister. The situation 
will remain unaltered, it is thought, 
despite their objections. 

The worst earthquake in recent 
years occurred in India last week. At 
Kangra, almost 5000 persons were 
buried alive, while at Dharmsala 400 
Gurkha soldiers were entombed by the 
collapse of the stone barrack building, 
where they were quartered. 

Several of the doctors who attended 
the recent medical congress at Mos- 
cow and spoke their views freely upon 
necessary political reform in Iussia 
are now under arrest. The congress 
was convened for the purpose of con- 
sidering means of fighting an expected 
outbreak of cholera. The wretched 
state of the peasant classes, due to 
political oppression,, was vigorously 
declared to be an insurmountable ob- 
stacle in the way of preventing the 
disease and resolutions were adopted 
demanding immediate changes in po- 
litical and economic conditions. 





Tf the United States supreme court 
hands down a decision favorable to 
Henry W. Peabody & Co, and Warner, 
Parnes & Co, in their cases against 
the government, this country is liable 
to be out some $7,000,000. These firms 
“are seeking to recover money collected 
as duty on goods brought into the 
Philippines from the United States 
during the period between April 11, 
1899 and March 8, 1901. At that time 
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NEW market for the prod- 
ucts of thousands of acres 
of American farm lands 
—development of a new 
American industry —a 
high grade binder twine 
at greatly reduced prices. 

These are some of the results follow- 
ing the introduction of the International 
Harvester Company’s new flax twine— 
an article which is undoubtedly destined 
to enter largely into the binding of grain. 

It is an important move in many ways, 
for it not only makes possible a cheaper 
twine for the farmer’s use, but, also, 
creates an entirely new market for one 
of the most important American farm 
products. 

For many years the manufacturers of 
harvesting machines have been experi- 
menting in an attempt to perfect a 
method by which American-grown flax 
can be utilized in the manufacture of 
binder twine and thus render both the 
manufacturer and farmer independent of 
manila and sisal fiber of foreign growth. 

in their first experiment the attempt 
was made to use retted flax, but the 
process of retting the fiber was so slow 
and so expensive that but little was 
gained by the substitution of flax for 
sisal and manila, and finally the attempt 
was abandoned. 

One of the brightest inventors in the 
country was put to work to solve the 
problem of how to utilize the flax in its 
natural state as harvested. 

In the early part of 1904 this inventor 
succeeded in perfecting a process and in 
constructing the necessary machinery for 
the work. 

This overcame all the mechanical ob- 
stacles, but the next difficulty was to get 
a sufficient quantity of flax suitable for 
twine manufacture, 

Flax for this purpose must be sown 
much more thickly than flax sown for 
seed, in order to produce a higher and 
less bushy growth, getting a longer and 
better fiber. The ground, too, must be 
left as smooth and level as possible, so 
that the flax may be cut low down, with 
a short stubble, getting all of the straw 
and the longest possible fibers in the 
product harvested. 

The flax is harvested, when fully ma- 

tured, with a regular grain binder, and 

bound into bundles. In handling flax for 
twine purposes much care is taken to 








keep the sheaves straight. The company 
buys the flax in the bundle, before it is 
threshed, paying for it a price based on 
the yield of seed, and saving the farmer 
the expense of threshing. 

As soon as the process of manufactur- 
ing the twine was demonstrated to be a 
success, a corps of men were sent into 
the flax growing sections of the country 
and succeeded in securing a large quan- 
tity of flax of a good quality, the twine 
from which will be sold and used in the 
harvest of 1905. A few carloads were 
made in time for the harvest of 1904 and 
gave such uniform satisfaction that the 
manufacturers were encouraged to un- 
dertake operations on a much larger 
scale for 1905. 

Men are now canvassing Minnesota, 
Michigan and other flax growing states, 
contracting with farmers to grow flax 
for twine production and the expectation 
is to secure sufficient flax in this way to 
place a large amount of twine on the 
market for the harvest of 1906. 

In many instances the company is fur- 
nishing the flax growers with seed for 
planting, using the best seed grown in 
this country, or a high grade of Russian 
seed—all carefully cleaned and recleaned 
three or four times by hand. 

Inasmuch as the company takes the 
entire production of the flax field before 
threshing, it is desirable that the twine 
mill be located as near the flax growing 
region as possible. At the present time 
all the twine is manufactured in Chi- 


.cago, but it is the company’s inter tion 


to establish branch mills in the leading 
flax growing sections of the country. 

When the supply of flax fiber shall be 
sufficient to permit the making of the 
twine in large quantities, the price will 
be still lower as compared with the price 
of manila and sisal fiber twines; while 
the price which the company pays for 
the flax in the bundle makes it one of 
the most profitable crops the farmer can 
grow. 

We need not point out the great im- 
portance of this new industry to the 
American farmer; a twine cheaper than 
the twine made from imported fibers 
has long been a crying necessity. The 
utilization of flax gives him an article, 
at a lower price, in every way the equal 
of many higher priced twines. 

But beyond this is the fact that the 
utilization of thousands of acres of farm 


Harvester Talks to Farmers—No. 4. 


A New American Industry of Vital Importance to Every Farmer.—Binder 
Twine at Greatly Reduced Prices. 


lands for flax growing, at a profitable 
price, means a greater diversification of 
crops and less crowded markets for 
everything the farmer raises, and in this 
respect the new industry is of vital im- 
portance to every farmer in the country, 
even if he never raises an acre of grain 
or buys a pound of twine. 

As the industry grows, we may con- 
fidently count upon a flax twine mill in 
every flax growing section, giving flax 
growers a market of easy access for 
their product. 

This movement is in direct line with 
the well-defined policy of the Interna- 
tional Harvester Company—to produce 
from the raw material the machines and 
appliances needed for the harvesting of 
grain, securing by this means material 
of the highest grade at the lowest cost 
of production—and now they are de- 
veloping a new industry, producing an 
indispensable necessity at a lower cost 
to the farmer, and making the American 
farmer independent of a foreign grown 
article and giving him a new market for 
one of his staple crops. 

The supply of flax twine for 1905 will 
not be nearly sufficient to meet the ce- 
mand for it, but by next year it is 
hoped and confidently expected that 
every farmer who wants a purely Amer- 
ican product can secure it without dif- 
ficulty, and at a price which will save 
him much money. 

In our former talks we called atten- 
tion to the immense facilities of the t2- 
ternational Harvester Company for 
manufacturing harvesting machines, and 
as harvest time is rapidly approaching, 
we wish to emphasize our statemerts 
thatthe Champion, Deering, McCormick, 
Milwaukee, Osborne and Plano machines 
have fully demonstrated their worth. 

No other machines have gained the 
approval of so many farmers of the 
country as have these. No other ma- 
chines have made so enviable a record. 

And you know the reason why— 

These machines are all of good, hon- 
est value—that’s why. 

You know your wants for the on-com- 


ing season. If a harvesting machine 


is one of them, see the local dealer in 
your locality. Remember thefe is a 
separate dealer for each machine and 
each one will be glad to show you his 
own line. 








[To Page 461.] 


Weber Wagons, Binder Twine. 


The International Harvester Company's Machines, 
Champion, Deering, McCormick, Milwaukee, Osborne and Plano, 


have been endorsed by nine farmers out of ten as being the most worthy of their patronage. 
A good enough reason in itself, isn’t it, why you, also, should use this line of harvesting 
machines for saving your grains and grasses? 
. Different Dealers Represent Different Machines. See them for Catalogues. 


Binders, Reapers, Headers, Header-Binders, Corn Binders, Corn Shockers, Corn Pickers, Huskers and Shredders, Mowers, 
Tedders, Hay Rakes, Sweep Rakes, Hay Stackers, Hay Balers, Knife Grinders, Gasoline Engines, 
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i oa Fence 


STRONGEST AXD BEST FENCE MADE. 


It is made so good that all requirements of the farm are fully 
So closely woven the small pig cannot “wiggle” through. 
So heavily galvanized the 





met. 
So strong the Bull cannot ‘‘faze”’ it. 
¥ elements cannot rust or corrodetit. 


last to yield to the ravages of Father Time. 
hat 


eral terms that a 


THIRTY DAYS FREE TRIAL 


Is given each customer that he may be sure he is satisfied 


f and his money is returned to himif h 
Buy Direct. 
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mail to you upon request. Write for 


Box 10 


So durable 
Sold 


6 is not. 


It saves the profitof the middleman. 
| Guarantee is all that any manufacturer can ¢ ‘ve, and infinitely 
When you decal with us you 
A get your money back if youare not pieased, besides it 


to you at 


WHOLESALE PRICES AND PREPAY THE FREIGHT. 
We use nothing but High Carbon Spring Stee! Wire, 
and make it ourselves that we may besureitis good. We coil 
itthatit may providefor Contraction and Expansion. 
We Heavily Calvanize it with Commercially Pure 
Spelter, to avoid rust and corrosion in all climates, 

Our long experience has made us masters of fence construct- 
tion and we are able to tell why we make the Strongestand 
best fence onthe market. We havea 40-page Catalog which 
fully describes and illustrates every style of our High Car- 
bon Coiled Spring Farm Fence, which we will gladly 
Address, 


COILED SPRING FENCE COMPANY 
WINCHESTER, INDIANA. 
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We are the ol manufacturers of vehicles and harness in the world sell- 


ing to consumers exclusively. 


We Have No Agents 


but ship anywhere for ex- 
amination and approval, 
guaranteeing safe deliv- 
ery. You are out noth- 
ing ifnot satisfied as to 
style, quality and 


Cf Ds yp 2s VA 
ALIN styles of vehicles and 


me. ~y ll Busey Sh aste 65 styles of harness. 

stick seat an n. rubber tires rice 

complete 68. 00. As good as sells Our large Catalogue is 
tit t- 4 FREE. Send for it. 


No. 327. Canopy Top Surrey. Price complete 
$73. As good as sells for $25 more. 


Elkhart Carriage @ Harness Mf¢. Co., ElKhart, Indiana, 


eT aQUe” Combination 
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Every om 
on one set 
Trucks, Sim- 
ple, Strong, 
Hasy to oper- 
le. 





d Drag Saw Out | 
Engine. we 








Gasoline | 
Engines | 


Write for Catalogue C. C. ABENAQUE MACHINE WORKS, Westminster Sta.,Vt. 











OWN A RICH FARM 


OF YOUR OWN 


in the 


Such land never will sell at such low prices again. 
lators. We want settlers. To the man who wants a home we will sell ri 


Escanaba and Ford River Valleys 
Upper Peninsula of Michigan. 


We won't sell at these prices to specu- 
land at from 


ich new 


$5 to $10 per acre. Climate healthful and moderate, protected from high winds and storms, Cheap 
fuel, cheap lumber for building, work at good wages in our camps and mills in the winter sea- 


son. Rare opportunities for the man who comes to stay. 


thing you raise, and railroads touching every part of this great 220,000 acre tract. 
We will arrange about your trans- 
Ask us any questions you 


steadily advancing and it will pay you to investigate now. 
portation if you mean business. Don’t wait one day. Write Now. 
think of, and let us send you free maps and fuil particulars. 


I. Steph Co., 

DANIEL WELLS,) 120 5 Stognenson Co 
Laad Commissioner, 
12 WELLS STREET, WELLS, MICHIGAN. 


Pri 


The Ford River Lumber Co., 
Escanaba & Lake Superior Railroad Co,, 


Guaranteed local market for every- 


ces will be 











:Bo Your Shoot- 
ing with ace. 


HAMILTON 


RIFLE * 


It ~d straight pull bolt action, full taper barrel, absolutely ac- < 


curate. Has beautiful finish and is safe and always reli 
This rifle shoots 22 cal. cartridges and has auto- 
matic loading and ejecting device. 


ONLY $3. 00 


Our Model 19—sold at #.00 is an up-to-date, 
accurate little rifle, and we make a Model 15 at $1.50. 
Go into your hardware or sporting goods store and ask to 
see the Hamilton Rifles. If your dealer has none in stock don’t 
buy until you see our illustrated circular. Sent free. 


HAMILTON RIFLE CO., 


able. 


Box 92, Plymouth, Mich. 








QTANDARD FARM. BOOK 


NGE JUDD COMPANY 
ST otevote Place, New York, N.Y. 
Harquette Building, Chicago, I. 


they will finda delightful a: 
class markets for their 
at reasonable prices. 


THRIFTY FARMERS 
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laryland, where 
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1 be sent free upon application 
fg beady = See, 8t tate ee eerignetin Bab Baltimore, H4@. 





| bushels 
| making a total for the 150 trees during 








OF GENERAL INTEREST 


Methods of a Successful Fruit Grower. 
[From Page 456] 


age will do very well for a short time. 
The following figures give a general 
idea of some of our returns. Bald- 
wins in this section 
require about 20 
years’ growth be- 
fore paying crops 
are produced. 
From 150 Bald- 
wins planted in 
1861, the following 
figures are inter- 
esting. These 
trees produced in 
1884 439 barrels of 
first-class fruit, 
E. W. CATcHrote, Which sold at $1.25 

per barrel, in all 
about 2000 bushels, considering wind- 
falls, ete, which returned us $640. In 
1888, the yield was 2721 bushels, which 
brought $444. In 1891, I got 1245 
bushels, for which I received $373.50. 
In 1892, the yield was 2360 bushels, 
which gave a net return of $708. In 
1894, 1550 bushels were secured, which 
returned $465; in 1896, 2550 bushels 
returned only $320; in 1898, 1500 
gave us a return of $900, 











————— 


net 


the years named above of $3850.50. 
a ae aes 

The Question of Chemical fertili- 
zers, long of paramount importance in 
the extreme eastern part of the United 
States, is now receiving more attention 
in the middle west. Even those farm- 
ers who are not worried at present over 
the fertility of their soil are turning 
attention to fertilizers owing to the in- 
creased value of land. This latter fac- 
tor makes bigger crops necessary in 
erder to secure better returns for the 
capital invested. Much has been told 
in an abstract way of how the use of 
fertilizers will yield bigger crops at a 
relatively small increase in cost of pro- 
cuction. Experiments carried out dur- 
ing the past season in Great Britain 
demonstrated this in a thoroughly 
practical manner. 
naturally poor clay land returned 12% 
tons of roots per acre on an unma- 
nured plat, whereas on land fertilized 
with super phosphate and nitrate, the 
production was 39 tons to the acre. 
Taking the cost of fertilizers into ac- 
count, the average cost of the increase 
in roots was less than 73 cents per ton. 
The crop of oats on unmanured tracts 
returned 27 bushels per acre, while the 
Same ground, well fertilized, gave 47 
bushels. The increased yield in grain 
and straw on the fertilized land was, 
roughly speaking, double the cost of 
the fertilizers, 

Improvement in Wire Fences—The 
first machinery for producing genuine 
coiled spring wire was invented by the 
Frost Wire Fence company of Cleve- 
land, O. Now thousands of tons of 
wire are used each year to supply the 
demand. This firm has for its motto, 
“‘Progressiveness and better quality.” 
Its latest achievement is the Frost new 
lock. This is a most practical and 
economical device for uniting two hard 
wires at crossings, thus furnishing a 
key for the construction of a_ fence 
that will endure 25 to 30 years instead 
of three to five years—the life of an 
ordinary fence. We recommend our 
readers to write the Frost Wire Fence 
company for new free catalog, and 
small model demonstrating the merit 
of the Frost new lock. 


The position of American Agricul- 
turist is emphatically right on that 
international agricultural conference 
at Rome in May. Our agricultural 
department is doing fine things, but 
that is no reason why an international 
momentum should not be added to na- 
tional enterprise—[E. P. Powell, 
Oneida County, N Y. 


It works like magic, if you state in 
writing advertisers, “I saw your adv in 
the old reliable A A.” 
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oe Wood 99 
Floating Frame 
Mowers 


are the only mowers made with 
the floating frame construction. 
This means that on uneven 
ground the bar is free to follow 
all depressions, cutting the crop 
with equal ease from hollows, 
humps or hillocks. Made in 
three sizes—to carry cutter bars 
of seven different lengths. Made 
for one horse or two. 


Walter A. Wood 


HARVESTING 
MACHINERY 


is made by skilled mechanics, 
carefully selected materials only 
being used. Send for our hand- 
some illustrated catalogue of 
Mowers, Binders, Reapers, Rakes 
and Hay Tedders, which gives 
illustrations and fullinformation. 
We will direct you to the nearest 
agency where you can inspect 
them. 

Repairs furnished for Walter A. 
Wood Machinery of eny date—no 
matter how antiquated. 

We are the oldest independent makers 
of harvesting machinery in the world, 


WALTER A. WOOD 


MOWING AND REAPING MACHINE CO., 
Hoosick Falls, N. Y. 
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We want to mail you a book full 
of good, common sense, money 
saving information, We call it 


The Star Book 


and it tells in a plain way about 
windmills and how to make the 
wind do your work, Are you 
having trouble about your 
umping ? Do you want to 
snow about power on the farm 
or the use of the wind ? Wo 
have in our office practical ex 
perts, men who have mide a 
special study of the problems 
ou are trying to work out, 
he knowle:ige and experience © ? 
these men can be of value tc caer 
Why not write to us? We’ll send 
you the Star Book free, and we 
‘will have our experts answer all 
\ questions not answered in the 
ook. Write now. Address 


Flint & Walling 
ing Co. 


Dept. 21, 86 Adams St., 
Kendallville, ind. 
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The largest and one of the old» 
est windmill makersin the 
world. Tanks, towers, pumps 
and all fittings and fixtures. 
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Told in Short Paragraphs. 


[From Page 459.] 
the islands were under military rule 
and tariffs were collected by the Phil- 
ippine government, by virtue of au- 
thority assumed to be vested in the 
president. Should the court decide 
that this money was illegally collected 
because the isiands were merely in 
insurrection and not in the state of 
war, at which time the president may 
impose tariffs, then all the duties col- 
lected by the Philippine government 





between the above mentioned dates 
will have to be refunded. 
The first complete census of the 


Philippine islands has just been pub- 
lished by the United States bureau of 
the census. It gives a total population 
of 7,635,426 persons in the 342 islands. 
Almost 7,000,000 of this number are 
more or less civilized. 





A great celebration is booked for 
June 17 in the arid west, not in honor 
of the battle of Bunker Hill, which 
Boston will observe, but because it is 


the third birthday of the irrigation 
movement, congress having passed the 
reclamation act June 17, 1902. That 
lay has been selected for the opening 
of the floodgates leading to the first 
irrigation canal completed by the fed- 
eral government. 





The state of Maine has a@ very un- 
discriminating lot of sheriffs. Last 
eek they raided two wholesale houses 
Rockland, in which Gov Cobb is 
ior partner, and seized a quantity 
of patent medicine, valued at $2000 
and said to contain a large percentage 
of aleohol. As a result, the governor 
st appear in court on the charge of 
olating the new prohibitory law. 


Properly Handled Manure goes far 





t ird securing a crop. While some 
mers spread manure during the 
winter months, the popular time, af- 


ter all, is in the spring, when the soil 
responds most quickly to manipulation 
and to the influence of moisture, sun- 

e and application of plant food. 
rhe season is late in very many parts 
of the country, and farmers must take 
advantage of every means to give their 


crops a good start, now that April is 
o far along. In handling stable ma- 
nures and commercial fertilizers, the 

atest economy, of course, comes 


from thorough distribution of the ele- 


ments which assist plant growth. The 
old method of wagon box and pitch- 


fork is becoming obsolete with many 
of the most progressive farmers, who 
utilize to the full a well-arranged ma- 

re spreader. One of the best of 
these is the Endless Apron manure 


preader, made by the Smith Manure 
Spreader Company, and advertised in 
these columns. Many farmersare think- 
seriously about buying a manure 
preader, and if in doubt regarding 
certain points, write at once to these 
manufacturers, who heartily guaran- 
tee all the working parts, endless apron 


Searing, good and end gate, etc. Write 
to-day, mentioning this paper. Ask 
for free descriptive catalog. Address 


Smith Manure Spreader Company, 22 


d 24 South Clinton St, Chicago,’Ill. 





Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 


Five Cents a Word. 
__ Read by Half a Million People Weekly 











THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valu- 
I in American Agriculturist. At a cost of only 
VIVE cents a word, you can advertise anything 
you wish to sell, buy or exchange. 

THE RATE for the ‘Farmers’ Exchange adver- 
tising is only five cents a word each iasertion. 


Address 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
52 Lafayette Place, New York City 





MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS. 





WARRINER chain hanging stenchions save cost 
in one winter; cows give more milk, =? clean 
and are comfortable, Booklet free. WALLACE B. 
CRUMB, West St, Forestville, Ct. 


DOGS, R. \BBITS and OTHER STOCK 


53 THOROUGHBRED American Foxhound pup- 
pies, ranging from 2 to 10 months old; also some 
very fine thoroughly broken Foxhounds, Stamps for 
circular? J. HOWARD TAYLOR, West st Che ster, Pa, 


COLLIE DOGS, 
horn fowls. 








Chester pigs, Plymouth and Leg- 
PAINE, South Randolph, Vt. 





HIGHLY BRED COLLIES from ch ii tock. 
FRED BOWMAN, Springboro, Pa. act 





WORTH 


EGGS AND POULTRY. 





FARMERS—Build up your flock with thorough- 
bred poultry; Buff, Barred and White Plymouth 
Rocks, White Wyandottes, White Minorcas, Brown 
Leghorns and Mammoth Pekin ducks. Write for 
prices. EDWARD G. NOONAN, Marietta, Lancas- 
ter Co, Pa. 





90 VARIETIES, 3200 birds, consisting of poultry, 
eggs, for broilers, and fancy dogs, ferrets, Angora 
goats, hares, etc. Description, celored 60-page > 
10c; list free. J. A. BERGEY, Box F, Telford, Pa, 





EGGS, EGGS, EGGS—From my famous 213-egg 
str: ae of “4 = White “ yandottes, bred in line for 
5 ars to lay eggs Lb, %& hundred. BONNIE 
VIEW POULTRY iehe Montgomery, N Y. 





MANOKIN WHITE LEGHORNS SATISFY— 
Greatest egg producers, used exclusively on all large 
egg farms; stock and eggs at farmers’ prices, 
ROBT B. PUSEY, Princess Anne, Md. 





WORLD’S FAIR WINNERS—White Wyandottes, 
Brown Leghorns, Buff ocks, 40 eggs $2. Also 
Mammoth Bronze turkey eggs. Circulars free. G. 
B. BABCOCK, Jamestown, N Y. 





A 1 MAMMOTH BRONZE turkeys, headed with 
43-lb tom and 18 to 22-lb hens; $10 per pair; some 
extra toms, $6. WHEELERS STOCK FARM, 
Rome, Oneida Co, N Y. 





60 EGGS for $3, $1 for 15, 25 varieties; 2 medi- 
cated nest eggs with each order. Circular free. 
Toor hatches duplicated at half price WHITNEY 
BROS, Triangle, N Y. 





ROSE COMB Brown Leghorns exclusively—Hatch- 
ing eggs $1 per 15, $4 per 100. Special fine breeding 
cockerels, hens, lowest prices. WILLIAM SCHLUER, 
Jamesport, N Y. 





263-EGG STRAIN Single Comb White Leghorns 

exclusively; eggs from my best matings, 15 $1.2, 
100 $6; infertiles replaced. GRANT MOYER, Ft 
Plain, N Y. 





WHITE Plymouth Rocks, Fishel strain—Large, 
snow white birds, prolific layers; eggs, $1 per 15, 
$5 per hundred. ISAAC C, CLARK, Penn Yan, 


. . 





HEAVY LAYING strain Single Comb White Leg- 
horns exclusively; eggs $1 per 15, $5 per hundred. 
F. W. CARPENTER. Box 284, Port Chester, N ¥. 





LAMSON’S Rose cme Brown Leghorns, world’s 
fair winners, bred to lay; none better. Circular, 
BANNER POU LTRY YARDS, Cameron, N Y. 





turkey, White Wyan- 
Brown Leghorn hens, 
Croxton, Va. 


EGGS—Mammoth Bronze 
dotte, Barred Rock cockerels, 
LANDOR POULTRY YARDS, 





SINGLE COMB White Leghorn eggs for hatch- 
ing; strain unsurpassed; 15 for $1, 100 for $. SUN- 
NYSIDE POULTRY FARM, Andover, N J. 


READING 


EGGS AND POULTRY—Continued. 
MONRO BROS. Lice receipt free. Prices low. 





Pekins, Wyandottes, 





MONRO BROS. Aylesburys, 
MONRO BROS. Turkeys, geese. Cranbury, N J. 





SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK. 





ALFALFA will grow anywhere if the conditions 
are made right, and give from $40 to $0 worth of 
protein to the acre, Lack of proper soil bacteria 
is the most common difficulty, and is easily over- 
come by using 300 to 600 Ibs of impregnated soil to 
the acre, at or after seeding, I can furnish soil 
from a 15-year-old field where the bacteria are very 
abundant. Send for prices. 700 customers last year 
report satisfactory results. F. E. DAWLEY, Lock 
Box 7, Fayetteville, N Y. 
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COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 
HAY 


—~Wanted, farmers to know they can ship 
their hay direct. Specialty, low grades for cattle, 
Advances made. Jchn Conroy, farmer, Plattsburg, 
has ; me his crop for # years. CYRUS H. 
BATES. Chamber of Commerce, Boston. Estab- 
lished 1878, 


OLDEST commission house in New York; estab- 
lished 1838. Butter, cheese, eggs, pork, poultry, 
dressed calves, game, fruits, etc. E. B. WOUD- 
WARD, 302 Greenwich St, New York. 








DRESSED and live poultry, hogs, calves, hay, 
straw, apples and produce. GIBBS & BRO, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa; established 1844. 





EGGS, poultry, apples, 
sold, highest prices, T. 
Ave, Philadelphia, Pa, 


potatoes, onions, cabbage 
J. HOOVER, U2 Produce 





WARD BLACKBERRY—Most reliable. A long 
stock of strawberry and other small fruit plants, 
peach and other fruit trees, 200,000 Cal privet for 
hedging, very low. Get price list before placing 
orders. CHAS BLACK, Hightstown, N J 








POTATOES—1000 bushels Barly Michigans for sale; 
excellent for table, white, long, strong growers, 
good yielders; seed per bbi"$2.25. Write for particu- 
lars, CICERO SHAFFER, Newfield, N Y. 


SEED POTATOES—Carman No 2, yield last 
year from 350 to 425 bushels per acre. Thoroughly 
sprayed with bordeaux; free from rot germs, WADE 
P. PADDOCK, Malone, N Y¥. 


FOR SALE—Crimson clover seed $5.50 bushel, 
second growth seed potatoes $3 bbl, onion sets $3 
bushel, cowpeas at $1.75 bushel. JOSEPH E. HOL- 
LAND, Milford, Del. 


POTATOES—Blush, 











Bovee, Carman, Cobbler, He- 


bron, Harvest, Longfellow, Hustler, Ohio, Queen, 
Six ours 80 varieties. CHARLES FORD, Fish- 
ers, } A 





SEED POTATOES—Early Michigan, peck 50 cents, 
bushel $1.25, 10 bushels $10. Berry be etc, Cat- 
alog free. L. J. FARMER, Box 12, Pulaski, N Y. 





60ec BUSHEL, barreled—Sir Walter Raleigh seed 
potatoes, all large fine stock; no blight or scab. 
A.’ W. NORTHRUP, Cullen, N Y 





SEED CORN—Ear or shelled, $1.25. Cobbler po- 
tatoes, large, 70, seconds, 69 cents bushel. WM 
SCHROEDER, Lock Haven, Pa. 





10 PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT, 200 Dunlap straw- 
berry plants postpaid, $1.40. ALVA CATHCART, 
Bristol, Ind. 


POTATOES—Grown especially for seed, 15 varie- 
ties, — right, list free CREST FARM, Dal- 
ton, Pa, 








GLADIOLUS bulbs, florist’s mixture, large size, 





Only $1 a hundred. A. H. McKITRICK, Ash- 
land, O. 
$7 thousand, 


PLUM-FARMER raspberry plants 
FRANK JACOBS, Port Byron, N Y. 











ROSE COMB Brown Leghorns, St Louis, New 
York, Boston winners, greatest layers; circular. 
ERNEST R. SPENCER, Meriden, Ct. 

EGGS—Bronze turkeys, Muscovy ducks, $3 per 13; 
Langshans, Indian Games, Pearl guineas, $1 per 1s, 
$ per 50. CLARK BROS, Freeport, O. 

MAMMOTH Pekin ducks, 11 $1, 100 §7; White 
Leghorn, Black Minorca, Ancona, 1 $1. GEORGE 
W. DeKIDDER, Ballston Spa, NY. 

THOROUGHBRED D Pekin duck eggs 5c each, 


Buff Orpingtons We each, Belgian hares 4 mos old 
T5c each. P. DICKEY, Stanton, Del. 

“BARRED ROCKS (Ringlets)—Stock direct from 
Thompson's New York winners; eggs §1 13, $2 H, 
B. H, AC KLEY, Laceyville, Pa. 











~RUSINESS _ White Leghorns, unsurpassed 
ponsts, Send for circular. HILANDALE TeRMe 
F D 2, Brooklyn, O 
BUFF, Barred, Plymouth Rocks, White Wyan- 
dottes, well bred, trios $3.50, eggs $1.50. V. STONE- 
ROAD, Yeagertown, Pa. 
Wi HITE WYANDOTTES only (Duston’s)—Eggs 


75e per 15, $4 per 100. GRAND VIEW FARM, Stan- 


fordville, SS. 


EGG S—Barred Rocks, 
mous egg-producing strains, 
Grove City, Pa. 


2 EGGS $1—Thoroughbred Rose Comb White 
Leghorns exclusively, farm raised. C. L, BERGE, 
Adelphia, N J. 


EGGS—Rarred Plymouth Rock, Mammoth Pekin 
cuck, $1 15, $2.50 50, $4 10. S. ¥. BYRN, Cam- 
bridge, Md. 


50 BUFF ROCK eggs, $3. Colored calendar free. 
RRANCH VALLEY POULTRY YARDS, Tel- 
ford, Pa. 


ROSE COMBED Brown Leghorn eggs $1 per 2, 
$3.0 per 100, WM CLARK, New Hampton, N x. 
EGGs Mammoth Pekin au: ks T5e 13, $2.25 50, 
$1 1002. H. A. SPANMITH, Fredericksburg, Pa, 


EGGS—Orningtons, Rocks, Reds, $1. Mustratea 
catalog. BUCKEYE YARDS, Fultonham, 0. 





Brown Leghorns; our fa- 
15 $1. NELSONS, 



































“RUFF ROCKS—Solid color, big layers, 15 eggs 
$1.50, MRS CLARA BISSELL, Montrose,’ Pa. 


WHITE LEGHORNS. B Rocks, eggs $1 per 15, 
$5 per 10. NEAL BROS, Vanceburg, Ky. 


ROSE COMR White Leghorn males $1, eggs 50c 
13. $1 30, JOHN STAMBAUGH, Ada, 0. 


EXHIBITION White Leghorms, 13 eggs $1. J. 
SHINEMAN, Canajoharie, N Y. 


~ BARRED ROCK EGGS 50 cents per 13. J. G. 
BROOMALL, Elkins Park, Pa. 


12 “72 ROUEN duck eggs, es, $1. JAS TAGGART, North- North- 
umberland, Pa, 

















GREGG RASPBERRY—Good strong plants, §5 M. 
J. 





E. L, ALBERTSON, Hope, N 
CARMAN and Rural potatoes, 50e per bushel. 
J. L. PARKER, Redford, NY. 

CHOICE PALMETTO asparagus roots, 2 yrs old. 


G. R. HAINES 


HOP plants. E. FRANCE, 36 W Trenton St, 
Cleveland, O. 


, Medford, N J. 











LIVE STOCK, 





ATCTION—Pleasant Valley stock farm's {th an- 
nual sale at $14 South Clinton St, Syracuse, N Y, 
April 20, 1995, 75 registered Holstein-Friesian cattle; 
50 young cows, or soon due; 15 richly bred young 
bulls; 10 very choice young heifers, Catalog. C. F. 
HUNT, Manlius, N Y 





Chester 
akin; 
Guern- 


REGISTERED Poland Chinas, Berkshires, 
Whites; large strains, all ages, mated, not 
bred sows, service boars; Scotch Collie pups; 














sey calves; write for circulars, P, F, HAMILTON, 
Cochranville, Pa, 

PERCHERON and French Coach stallions ; im- 
prove your stock; quick returns; large profit on 
amount invested. E. S. AKIN, Auburn, N Y. 

JERSEYS—Combination and Golden _ Lad: : for 
sale, 6 cows, 12 heifers, 24 bulls. 8S. E. VIN, 
Landenberz, Pa. 

o1c SERVICE BOARS and spring pigs: also 
Red Polled bull calves. E. J. ADAMS, Adams 
Basin, N Y. 

4 BERKSHIRE BOARS of last Oct farrow; also 


1 yearling service boar. WM MULLIGAN, Rock- 


let, N Y. 


REGISTERED Holstein bulls, 
also Collie pups. SPRINGDALE FARM, 
lusing, Pa. 





cows and calves; 
Wya- 





IMPROVED large English Yorkshires from im- 
ported stock, A. A. BRADLEY, Frewsburg, N Y. 


* LARGE Yorkshire hogs from world’s fair prize 
winners, A. VROOMAN, Carthage, N Y. 


DORSET RAM wanted; yearling or fall lamb. 
E, M. REEDER, Turbotville, Pa. 


PURITAN herd of Chester Whites. WILL W. 
FISHER, Watervliet, Mich. 


AYRSHIRES—STOWELL, 














Blackereck, N Y,. 





AGENTS WANTED. 





AGENTS WANTED—Big profit; sells at sight, 
“The Ingram’”’ safety extinguisner bummer for oil 
lamps; handsome, strong and durable; gives perfect 
light, no smoke ‘or odor. Send 15 cents for No 1, 
20 cents for No 2 burners; if not satisfactory, re- 
turn and money refunded, B. L. POTTER, Hol- 
yoke, Mass. 





-York Department of Labor, 





POULTRY SUPPLIES. 


UNION LOCK poultry fence steps small chicks, 
fits uneven ground, don’t sag or buckle, and is easily 
erected. Stisfied customers say it’s “best. We sell 
at factory prices and pay freight. Orders filled with- 
out delay. Write to-day for catalog of farm, lawn 
and poultry fences. CASE BROS, Colchester, ot 
POULTRY PAPER, illustrated, 48 pages, 2% cents 
per year, four months’ trial 10 cents; sample free; 
63-page practical poultry book free to yearly sub- 
scribers: book alone, 10 cents; catalog of poultry 
books free, POULTRY ADVOCATE, Syracuse, N Y, 


“INCUBATORS BEATEN—Better methods, larger 
hatches, stronger chicks, less expense, more profits; 
interesting book free. F. GRUNDY, Morrison- 
ville, Il, 


BROODERS—Get the best: that’s the Peerless, 
Book free, 8, SPONABLE, St Johnsville, N Y. 


“POULTRY catalog free. FULTONHAM POUL- 
TRY YARDS, Fultonham, 0. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


NEW JERSEY house paint, 9% cents per gallon, 
freight paid. Satisfaction guaranteed or money re- 
funded. Barn and roof paints 63 cents. Free chart 
of sample colors. NEW JERSEY PAINT MILL, 
Raritan, N J 

















KALAMAZOO SILO for sale, capacity 192 tons; 
perfect condition, used but one year; circular roof; 
complete, can be seen standing; will be taken down 
by experienced mechanic and puf on cars for pur- 
chaser, BOX A, MILLBROOK, N Y, 


UNLEACHED hardwood ashes, fine screened, 


guaranteed to drill CHAS STEVENS, Napanee, 
Ont, 


OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


Five Cents a Word 
Read by Half a Million People Each Week 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, - New York City 














2009 FARMS—The best bargains selected from ovet 
3000 listed with us for sale in Maine, Vermont, 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, New York, Delaware 
and Maryland, are described in “Strout’s Spring 
List’; 5 to W000 acres, $500 to $20,000; on easy terms. 
Cuts show buildings on 80 of these. Some have 
stock, tools and household furniture included, 
Mailed free; write to-day. E. A. STROUT, Farm 
Dept 45, 150 Nassau St, New York City, or Tremont 
Temple, Boston, 


cou NTRY 





PROPERTY ONLY—30 years’ selling 
farms, residences, cottages, hotels, stores, etc, every- 
where; intending buyers should get our free catalog. 
Owners wishing, to sell, call or write. PHILLIhs 
& WELLS, PS Tribune Building, New York, (Over 
20 years in Tribune Building.) 





FOR SALE Ste ck, grain, grass, 
try farms, $5 to $15 per acre, on eastern shore of 
Maryland; mild climate and fertile soil; beautiful 
water fronts. Send for catalog. Address SAMUEL 
P. WOODCOCK, Salisbury, Wicomico Co, Md. 





truck and poul- 





MARYLAND FARMS—Fine fruit, grain and grass 
farms, water fronts and inland. 187 acres, 3 milcs 
from county seat, $2500; and 109 other bargains. 
Farms. Circulars, catalog and map, O, M. PUR- 
NELL, Agt, Snow Hill, Md. 





FARMS SOLD—AIl kinds, 
Successful method; years’ experience. 
for our plan; buyers for our catalog, 
KOONZ, Box A, Ballston Spa, N Y,. 


anywhere, everywhere, 
Owners write 
WEST & 








MAPS, reports, descriptive lists, prices, ilustrated 
book about Delaware farms. cheap lands, 
kets. or BOARD OF AG CULTURE, "Do- 
ver, Del. 


FLORIDA—For investments, homes, farms, fruit, 
poultry and cattle ranches. For particulars and 
literature, address BOARD OF TRADE, Palatka, 


Fla. 








“THE GREEN FIELDS of Virginia; no better 
farming country ‘‘on God's green earth,” MACON 
& CO, Orange, Va. 





FARMS — For rich farming, fruit growing; fine 
climate. Write J, D. S. HANSON, Hart, Mich, 


OUR HELP BUREAU 


“SITU ATIONS WANTED BY MEN. 
21%, Cents Per Word 











FREE EMPLOYMENT BUREAU-—State of New 
107 East 3ist St, New 
York. This bureau is conduct by the etate of 
New York, and is free to employer and employee. 
Every effort is made to secure competent help. We 
investigate all references as to cBaracter and ey. 
Mail orders should state just the kind MN 
desired, wages, ete, and give a few days’ notice in 

advance. JOHN J. BEALIN, Supt, 
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‘Southern Edition 


For Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Kentucky, Tennessee, Ala- 
bama, Georgia, Mississippi and Flor- 
ida. American Agriculturist aims to 
make thorough study of the needs of 
farmers and planters in each of these 
States, and from actual knowledge of 
local conditions supply the practical, 
helpful matter needed. Help us, broth- 
er farmers. Make this your own pa- 
per. Use its pages to discuss the prob- 
lems confronting you. Ask questions. 
Give the “old reliable’? American Agri- 
culturist the benefit of your experi- 
ence. Feel that its pages are yours. 





A City View of It. 


“Burnin’ cotton— 
Don't it vex us! 
Clean from Georgia 
On to Texas! 
Don't these human 
Folks perplex us! 
Took six months 
Of toil to make it; 
Now, with lightwood 
‘Round they stake it, 
And the word's 
‘The devil take it!” 
[Atlanta Constitution. 





Hints on Varieties of Rice. 





f [From Page 447.] 
environments. Varieties are sold on 
our market for seed under the follow- 
ing names: The Carolina, the Hon- 
duras and the Jananese. There are 
strong reasons for believing that 
these are not confined to distinctly 
three varieties, since all imported rice 
seed are usually called either Hon- 
duras or Japanese. 

Honduras rice is generally raised on 
the alluvial lands, while the Japanese 
rice is mostly cultivated in the prairie 
section. The Honduras rice ripens 
about two weeks earlier than the Ja- 
pan, but grows ranker and is more apt 
to blow down and become tangled and 
give rise to trouble in harvesting. It 
is becoming very general in some sec- 
tions of the prairie to plant both 
kinds, so as to give a longer harvesting 
season, as well as to get the benefit of 
an earlier market. 

Whatever variety is selected for 
seed, it should be pure, free from red 
rice and obnoxious seeds. A sugges- 
tion might be made to those going into 
rice culture upon lands which have 
never been cultivated in rice before. 
Select a perfectly pure seed, particu- 
larly free from red rice, grow it with 
care, keep it up to its original purity, 
and it will find a market for it as seed 
rice far beyond the price paid for mil- 
ling rice. This is due to the demand 
for pure seed. Much of the seed sold 
in Louisiana is adulterated with that 
intolerable nuisance, red rice, which is 
difficult to extermmate when once es- 
tablished in the fields. 


Southern Fairs Coming to the Front. 








At a recent meeting of the stock- 
holders of Macon (Ga) fair association, 
the unanimous decision was reached 
to hold a ten-days’ show next autumn 
to be known as Georgia farmers’ fair 
and live stock exhibition. The date 
will be set as soon as dates can be 
secured relative to the times when 
other southern fairs will be held. At 
present it is planned to begin October 
23 so as not to conflict with the state 
fair at Atlanta... Premiums to the 
amounts of $10,000 were suggested as 
awards for individual farm displays, 
$10,000 for live stock displays and 
$10,000 for races. These amounts will 
be passed upon by the awards com- 
mittee et a later date. 

The resolutions adopted were as fol- 
lows: Whereas, It appears to be the 
desire of the business men of Macon, 
as well as of the people generally, that 
a fair be held here this fall And 
whereas, The Macon fair association, 
by holding its two fairs in a most suc- 
cessful manner, have demonstrated 
conclusively their ability to conduct a 
eir, bringing to the city large crowds 
of strangers and entertaining them, 
offering and paying such premiums as 
serves to stimulate and encourage all 
farming interests, and otherwise ben- 
efiting the people; therefore, be it 
Resolved, That the Macon fair associ- 
ation hold a_ ten-days’ fair to be 
kriown and styled as the Georgia farm- 
ers’ fair and live stock exhibition. 
Resolved, That most liberal premiums 








AMONG THE FARMERS . 


for individual farm displays, for live 
stock display, and for racing be of- 
fered. Resolved, That the manage- 
ment of said fair be given into the 
hands of an_ executive committee, 
composed of five directors and the 
president of the association, the latter 
being chairman, who shall divide their 
labors by departments as follows: 
Music, amusements and attractions; 
buildings, grounds and transportation; 
advertising and publicity; premiums 
and awards; gates, guards and labor. 
Resolved, That the active work of pre- 
paring for the fair begin as soon as 
the appropriations for the several de- 
partments have been apportioned and 
determined.” 


Cotton Growers Working in Harmony. 
HARVIE JORDAN, PRES S C A. 








The southern cotton association is 


making rapid progress throughout the 
cotton 
membership, 


growing states and territories. 


Its secured during the 





TIARVIE JORDAN, 


rast 60 days, is larger than that of 
any similar organization with an ac- 
tive life of five years. The association 
embraces in its organization not only 
the farming classes of the south, but 
every line of business carried on in 
this section of the country. Farmers, 
bankers, merchants, manufacturers, 
cotton buyers, and other lines of busi- 
ness are uniting with the association, 
and are cordially supporting its ob- 
jects and ,purposes. 

The main effort of the association 
during the past two months has been 
directed principally toward putting 
into operation a machinery for per- 
fecting organizations in the different 
states, counties or parishes, and civil 
sub-divisions; also in bringing about 
a material reduction in the cotton 
acreage for 1905, and a corresponding 
decrease in the use of commercial fer- 
tilizers under cotton. 

The decrease in acreage has been 
made binding by the signing of 
pledges to that effect. Hundreds of 
thousands of these pledges have al- 
ready been signed, and encouraging 
reports are coming in from’ every 
section, that there will be a heavy 
curtailment in production for this 
year. The recent census report indi- 
cates a crop produced in 1904 amount- 
ing to 13.600,000 bales, and of this, 
at least 2,000,000 bales will have to 
be carried over into the crop of 1905- 
6, which can be consumed by the spin- 
ners of the world. With a surplus 
of 2,000,000 bales, it must be apparent 
to every thinking man, that unless 
production is heavily curtailed this 
year, it will be impossible for us to 
sell our cotton at a greater price than 
5 cents a pound, This presents the 
business reason why the association 
has so resolutely and actively pushed 
the work of organization, as this is the 
only practical way in which produc- 
tion can be safely curtailed. 

The extra acreage not planted in 
cotton will be planted in food supply 
crops. That of itself, will encourage 
diversification, which is the only plan 
that will bring prosperity,to the cotton 
producers of our country. After tid- 
ing over the present emergency and 


safely meeting the prices which con- 
front us at this time, the future efforts 
of our association, in the solution of 





our cotton problem, will be directed 
toward broadening and incre2sing the 
markets for our cotton in foreign 
countries. The gradual decrease in 
cotton production can only be prop- 
erly maintained with a profit to the 
producers, by securing an increase in 
consumption; but this increase in con- 
sumption can only be brought about 
materially by increasing the demand 
for our cotton and cotton goods in 
those countries, which, at the present 
time, are so extensively using cotton 
goods for clothing. 

The association is also directing its 
best efforts toward perfecting a better 
system of marketing the cotton prod- 
uct ot the south. It is encouraging the 


rapid building of modern, standard 
built, bonded warehouses, in which 
cotton can be stored at a minimum 


cost of warehousing, and the receipts 
for which can be used for borrowing 
money at a minimum rate of interest. 
With a system of this kind, the crop 
can be easily cared for, and marketed 
through a long series of months, regu- 
lating the supply to meet the legiti- 
mate demands of the mills, and pre- 
vent price of the staple being fixed by 
speculation. 

Southern cotton growers have for 
many years been in the habit of put- 
ting an enormous supply of the staple 
on the market, during the few months 
of the fall season; which carried with 
it a burden upon the buyers, and un- 
necessarily enforced the unreasonable 
depression which has been well-nigh 
ruinous to the producers in years gone 
by. The association will also direct 
its energies in an effort to secure the 
publication of correct, accurate statis- 
tics, pertaining to the cotton crop from 
the time the seed are put in the ground 
until the finished fabric is finally de- 
livered into the hands of the individual 
consumer. In other words, we pro- 
pose to inform the people of the south 
upon every phase of cotton consump- 
tion, and educate them along that line, 
as effciently as they now understand 
every phase of its production. 

The association will also undertake, 
through united concert of action, 
among the growers and business inter- 
ests of the south, backed by the cor- 
dial co-operation of the spinners, to 
fix and maintain the price of American 
cotton at a stable figure, so as to avoid 
the wide fluctuations which have been 
so disastrous to the producing and 
spinning interests of our country dur- 
ing the past 12 months, and to break 
up, as far as possible, the dominating 
and disastrous influence of speculation. 
The association feels highly encour- 
aged at the present time over what it 
has already accomplished, and in 
maintaining the price of cotton against 
the combined influences of the “bear 
element,” throughout America and Eu- 
rope. These are some of the principal 
lines of work to which the association 
is devoting its best energies, and in 
which it has the united support and 
sympathy of every line of business in 
the south. 


-— 
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The Reduction in Cotton Acreage. 








Pres Harvie Jordan of the Southern 
cotton association, who has just re- 
turned from a tour of the entire south, 
says he is well satisfied with the work 
of the association in every section, and 
is firm in his belief that there will be 
a general reduction of acreage. He 
wishes to caution, however, the farm- 
ers to look out for the fellow who 
advises them to plant more cotton this 
year than ever before, just because his 
neighbor is going to plant less. 

In speaking of the matter of reduc- 
tion of acreage, Mr Jordan says: “I 
am confident in my own mind that 
the cotton growers will this year live 
up to their promise and bring about a 
heavy reduction in their cotton acre- 
age. Hundreds of thousands of them 
from North Carolina to the Rio 
Grande have signed pledges to reduce 
their acreage, and I do not believe 
they will violate these promises. If, 
on June 1, when cotton statistics are 
prepared, a heavy reduction in acre- 
age is shown, we will be in position to 
present the evidence that we have 
fulfilled our pledges, which will in- 
spire the confidence of the business 
world and give to the cotton growers 
more respect than they have had ten- 
dered them in many years.” 





Farmers Busy Planting Cotton. 





For the past few days much active 
ity has been noted in the southeast 
in planting the new cotton crop. Upon 
his return from Texas, Pres Jordan 
of the southern cotton planters’ asso- 
ciation reports encouragingly of efforts 
to secure a curtailment in the cotton 
acreage this year. 

The doubters have gloated more or 
less over reports of fertilizer sales in 
Va and N C, showing up about as 
heavy as last spring. Growers, how- 
ever, say this indicates nothing un- 
promising, for the reason that the 
crops to be substituted for cotton re- 
quire heavy fertilizing. A notable 
feature of the market has been the 
free purchasing of Oct delivery cotton 
by N Y speculators at 7.76 cents per 
pound, slightly higher than the May 
option. The total movement of cotton 
since Sept aggregates 10,700,000 bales, 
against 9,250,000 the same period last 
year. Exports are running about 
1,200,00U0 bales ahead of 103-4. 


GEORGIA. 


Active Farm Work in Georgia. 


The first of the April showers have 


come and the whole land is smiling. 
Propitious conditions prevail and all 
kinds of farm work is being pushed 


along. The small grain crop is more 
promising than for years, though on 
some soils it was badly thinned by the 
winter freezes. Pastures are better 
than usual at this season. This is due 
to the unparalleled weather condi- 
tions. Cattle and stock of all kinds 
are getting in good shape and feeding 
has practically been discontinued in 
most cases. 

Fine stands of corn are _ reported 
from every section with largely in- 
creased acreage. Setter cultivation is 
planned and those who are disposed 


to prophesy say that Georgia will 
make a record breaking crop this 
year. Preparations for a great hay 


crop indicate a still larger crop than 
last year, and if the progress along 
this line keeps up, it will not be long 
before the state will produce its own 
supply of hay and consequently in- 
crease its live stock industry. 

The peach crop of the state is in a 
better condition than at this date last 
year. Crate factories are busy and 
growers are preparing for handling 
the crop on a large scale. The Geor- 
gia state fair, to be held in Atlanta, 
October 9-21, will be on a larger scale 
than any fair ever held in the state. 
Approximately $50,000 will be finally 
given in premiums. About 20 coun- 
ties will have agricultural displays and 
12 have already announced, these be- 
ing: Cobb, Coweta, Gwinnett, Bartow, 
Campbell, Camden, Bulloch, Twiggs, 
Laurens, Dodge, Worth and Houston 


Fruit Growers’ Organize—The fruit 


fSrowers of Habersham and Banks 
counties met at Baldwin March 25 and 
organized the Piedmont fruit co, a 
co-operative stock co, for the purpose 
of marketing fruits and green produce 
on a commission basis, and also buy- 
ing in quantities of orchard and farm 
supplies. The object of the assn is to 
handle product in such a way that 
members will not come in competition 
with each other in making shipments, 
The capital stock of this co was start- 
ed with $5000, with the privilege of in- 
creasing the capital to $50,000. The 
stock has all been subscribed and 
paid in. 


Worth Co—The oats crop, at one 
time supposed to have been killed by 
the cold, has come out and is now 
very promising. Farming operations 
are unusually advanced for the sea- 
son, many farmers having almost fin- 
ished planting. There is still some 
talk of a late frost, but later than this 
would be almost unprecedented for 
this locality. There seems to be a 
slight decrease in the cotton acreage. 
Fruit prospect fine. 


VIRGINIA, 


Amelia Co—Plowing 
spring work has begun in earnest. 
Tobacco plants are coming up and 
while the season is very late, farmers, 
having received better prices for to- 





and other 




















baco the past season, are more hope- 


ful and pressing forward with great 
energy. Much land being bought up 


by western parties. 
TENNESSEE. 


Lawrence Co fruit assn, which was 
organized several months ago for the 
purpose of engaging in the culture of 
tocky Ford cantaloupes and strawber- 
ries, feels very hopeful for the outlook. 
The strawberry plants set out last sea- 
son are in an exceedingly healthy con- 
dition and promise an immense yield. 
‘At least 200 a will be planted in canta- 
loupes, 





Obion Co—Low prices of cotton and 


tobacco are causing the farmers of 
this county to look about for other 
profitable crops. Large acreage Is be- 
ing planted in fruits around Kenton 
in the southern part of the county. 
Over 10,000 peach trees put out this 
spring, also large lot of apples, pears 
and cherries. Strawberry crop large 
here; shipping done in carload lots. 


Farmers are turning their attention to 
stock raising. ‘There are several herds 
of régistered cattle around Kenton. W. 
H. Wade has over 500 head of grade 


Herefords, with 6 each of registered 
bulls and cows. Thomas Howell has 
a nice herd of Red Polls and there are 
everal registered Shorthorn bulls 
here In the hog line there are breed- 


ers of registered Poland-Chinas, Berk- 
shires and Duroc-Jerseys. In poultry 
there are Plymouth Rocks, R I Reds, 
Leghorns, Wyandottes, and others that 
first-class. 


alr 


FLORIDA. 
Marion Co—The large sawmill 
plant of H. M. Goeth & Co at Summer- 
field was recently destroyed by fire. 


The sawmill, planing mill, dry kiln, all 
the lumber in the yard and about 200,- 
(WO ft outside were entirely burned up. 
Several cars loaded with lumber were 
badly damaged. 
Orange Co—The 
and grapefruit trees is dropping badly 
from nearly all the trees that shed 
their leaves after the severe cold. 
Where trees were well protected, eith- 


bloom on orange 


er by large lakes, pine forests or by 
firing, the healthy bloom is abundant. 
Groves thus protected must yield an 


immense profit this year, as there will 
probably not be more than one-fourth 
to one-third of a crop of ctirus fruits 
in the state that was confidently ex- 
pected. 


KENTUCKY. 


Allen Co—Clover, oats and wheat 
suffered much from the hard freezing 
and searcity of snow during the past 
winter. Budded fruit all killed, but 
other fruit not damaged. Spring early 
and farmers are catching up with 
work. 





Lincoln Co—Timely rains have kept 
wheat, grass and oats growing finely 
and more forward than for years. 
Fruit trees in bloom and _ excellent 
prospects for most fruits. Farmers 
very busy plowing and fencing. Work 
mules in demand and bringing good 
prices. Harness horses high and 
scarce. 

Todd Co—Farmers busy plowing and 
planting corn, vegetables, etc. Wheat 
looking unusually well. Meadows and 
pastures fine. Peach trees loaded with 
bloom, and unless there is another 
freeze growers will have an abundance 
of peaches this year. All fruit in good 
shape. 





MISSISSIPPI. 


Tippah Co—Many farmers after 
holding cotton through the winter 
have sold it at unsatisfactory prices. 
Peach crop for the most part was kill- 
ed in the bud by the hard freezes. Gov 
Vardaman recently addressed the 
farmers of Tippah Co in Ripley, urg- 
ing them to make cotton a surplus 
crop and to give attention to grain 
and live stock, that they might be able 
to hold cotton for reasonable price. He 
counseled them to “mix more brain 
with their muscle,” which is sane ad- 
vice. The increased attention to cot- 
ton has had an unfavorable effect upon 

1 








the live stock interests of the county. 
W. R. Alvis, the leading stock buyer 
of the county, pays usually $20 to $30 
for milch cows, or an average of $25, 
and $2 p 100 Ibs gross for beef cattle. 
He says there is but 1% thoroughbred 
cattle in the county, 20% grades and 
balance scrubs. The hog industry is 
some better, there being 60% grades 
and 5% thoroughbred. This county is 
well adapted to the raising of grass, 
grain and live stock, and it is hoped 
that its farmers will soon see what is 
best for them and act accordingly. 


DELAWARE. 


Felton, Kent Co, April 10—Peach 
trees in this section are in fairly good 
condition. Many trees show a fair 
percentage of live buds where a short 
time ago they were supposed to be all 








dead. Wheat is looking unusually 
well in our section this spring. Early 


potatoes are planted. Farmers are 
now giving cabbage first working. 
Plowing for corn and preparing hot- 
beds for sweet potatoes are the main 
work of farmers at present in this sec- 
tion. 


Dover, Kent Co, April 4—The un- 
usual warm weather at the latter part 
of March has forced fruit buds almost 
out in bloom. While it was thought 
in Feb there would not be one-eighth 
of a crop of peaches, it appears at 
this time that if the buds do not get 
injured any worse there will be more 


Peaches than last season. Plums, 
apples and cherries uninjured. The 
state board of agri, whose powers 


were extended by the recent season of 
the legislature, and which will have 
$2500 to further emigration to Del, 
met at Dover, March 30. The same 
officers were elected to serve the ensu- 
ing year: S. H. Messic, pres: A. W. 
Slaymaker, sec; Wesley Webb, cor- 
responding sec. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


Iredell Co—Farmers busy preparing 
land for corn, cotton and_ tobacco. 
There will be a larger crop of corn and 
tobacco planted than usual. Wheat, 
oats and rye are making a fine show- 





ing. Irish potatoes most all planted. 
Wilkes Co—The spring has been 
quite favorable for all farm work, 


which is progressing nicely. Garden- 
ing is being pushed forward and veg- 
etables are looking well. Planting corn 
will begin soon. Oat sowing about 
over. Wheat and rye looking fairly 
well. Grass of all kinds growing rap- 
idly. Peach and cherry trees in bloom. 
Wheat is worth $1.25 to $1.50 p bu, 
corn 90c, rye Oe to $1, buckwheat Tic, 
chickens {ec p Ib, eggs 10 to 12c p doz, 
Irish potatoes 30c p bu. 


TEXAS. , 








Falls Co—Acreage of cotton will be 
decreased. A backward spring and se- 
vere winter here. Too much rain for 
planting corn. Winter wheat will be 
a short crop on account of the dry 
fall. There will be a small increase in 
corn acreage. About 10% more breed- 
ing sows on hand than a year ago; 
25% less cattle on feed than a year ago. 


Brown Co—Fine season in the 
ground. Stock came through the win- 
ter in good shape. Stock cattle $6 to 
$8 p head. A good demand for small 
mules at $100 to $125 p head. Sale of 
farm lands slow; raw $4 to $10 p a. 
Wheat a good stand and growing nice- 
ly. Farmers buying feed. Cotton 7c; 
about 25% of crop on hand, 


Collin Co—Wheat looking fine. Corn 
coming up to a good stand. Weather 
warm, with a fine season in the ground. 
Cotton acreage decreased about one- 
fourth. Land worth from $40 to $70 p 
a. Horses and mules high. Cattle 
cheap. Hogs 4c p lb gross, eggs 10c p 
doz, butter 15c p lb, wheat $1 p bu, 
corn 50c, oats 35c. 

Washington Co—Continued heavy 
rains in this section have damaged po- 
tato crop 25%. Corn planting greatly 
delayed, but little cotton planted as 
yet. Heavy loss in cattle during past 
winter, but grass now coming out and 
stock improving rapidly. Cattle rais- 
ing here is now unprofitable, owing to 
low prices for stock on hoof. 


AMONG THE FARMERS 





Tobacco Crop and Market. 
Tobacco Acreage To Be Enlarged. 


Prospects point to a bigger tobacco 
area in the U SS this season than was 
put out last year. While the spring is 
yet young, and except in the southern- 
most localities, tobacco is not trans- 
planted from beds to fields, it is possi- 
ble to glean a fair idea as to acreage 
probabilities. Several factors are re- 
sponsible for the kindly attitude of 
farmers toward the tobacco crop this 
season. Primarily it is due to higher 
prices received for the ’04 crop than 
were paid the preceding year. An 
item which has had its effect in the 
heavy leaf districts is the slump in 
cotton prices and the consequent turn- 
ing on the part of some farmers to to- 
bacco as a substitute for that portion 





of their cotton lands which will not 
be devoted to this latter staple this 
year. 


Kentucky reports indicate some en- 
largement in the tobacco acreage this 
season. ‘This in spite of intentions to 
limit the acreage in some districts 
where planters are pretty well organ- 
ized. It must be borne in mind, how- 
ever, that the curtailment last year 
in various parts of the state was sharp, 
hence a moderate enlargement should 
not be regarded as a serious factor in 
relation to future markets. ‘This fea- 
ture applies to the Carolinas and parts 
of Va, as well as the Bluegrass state. 
Our correspondent in Todd Co, Ky, 
says about 80% of the crop is still on 
hand; average price so far ti14c p Ib, 
compared with 4e the preceding year. 
In Allen Co the average is about 5%c, 
compared with 5c last year. In Adams 
Co nearly the same. In Carroll Co 
about 50% of the crop is unsold; av- 
erage for white burley 7%c p lb, dark 
tobacco 4%c. In Hancock Co 15 to 
20% of the crop has been sold, aver- 
aging around 5c, compared with 5tsc 
a year ago. Growers in that section 
look for a 25% increase in acreage, 
which will bring the area under culti- 
vation up to about 75% of normal. 

THE SOUTH ATLANTIC STATES. 

In the old belt district of Va and N 
Cc, where 100,000,000 to 150,000,000 Ibs 
of tobacco are produced annually, a 


little “04 leaf is still on hand. Some 
look for no general pronounced in- 
crease in the acreage in this district 


the coming season. Our correspondent 
at Petersburg says the acreage in his 
territory will be fully equal to last 
season. The labor question will prove 
here the chief factor in restricting op- 
erations: 10 to 15% of the "4 crop is 
on hand; average price received so 
far Se p Ib, against Ge a year ago. 
Writing from Henry Co, a grower says 
the acreage will be enlarged possibly 
10%, but he doubts if it will total as 
heavy as the year be‘ore last. 

In the eastern N C district, where 
the yield ranges from 50,000,000 to 
120,000,000 Ibs per annum, the ‘O04 
crop is said to be largely out of grow- 
ers’ hands. Some count on an enlarge- 
ment of 10 to 20% this season. In 
Davie Co preparations have been made 
for a big increase in the acreage. Av- 
erage price for ‘O4 leaf tic per Ib, 
against 5c for 03. In Rockingham Co 
all the crop sold but 10%. In War- 
ren Co only 5% on hand; average in 
these counties 6 to Se per lb. Some 
growers complain 
justify their putting out more tobacco 
this season. Greenboro dealers say 
there is a likelihood that the area to 
be cultivated this summer will foot up 
nearly as large as 03. In the S C dis- 
trict, where tobacco growing is influ- 
enced more or less by cotton prices, 
the ’°04 crop is largely sold. 
tions point to a big increase in the 
acreage this year. In western N C, 
where the crop has been dwindling of 
late years, it is believed that no sub- 


stantial enlargement will take place 
this season. 
IN THE CIGAR LEAF STATES. 


No doubt exists that, barring calam- 
ity, the acreage in the cigar leaf to- 
bacco states will be extended this sea- 
son. In N E, where prices for the last 
crop ranged 15 to 35c p Ib, growers 
are feeling optimistic over cultivation 
of the leaf. The same is true in York 
state, where farmers received from 
6 to 1fe for their crop. In Pa a mod- 
erate extension will be notad, and the 
same may be said of the w aApper dis- 


that prices do not | 


RICH LANDS IN TENNESSEE 
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tricts of O. In Wis, sugar beet culture 
is culting into the tobacco industry to 
some extent, although not seriously. 
Advices from Decatur Co, Ga, say 
there will be a 5% decrease in the area 
of Sumatra raised under tent. This 
will be offset, however, by an increase 
in sun Sumatra and a substantial en- 
largement in Cuba. The ’04 Cuban av- 
eraged l4c p Ib, Sumatra grown in 
the open 18c and under cover 28c. 
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Tobacco Notes. 
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A N J investor has applied to the 
courts to have the merger of the big 
tobacco companies, the American, the 
Consolidated and the Continental, set 
aside. He also asks that a receiver 
be appointed for the trust. 

VIRGINIA. 

MECKLENBURG Co—The recent warm 
spell caused tobacco plants to come 
up soon after they were sowed and 
make good growth. A cool, wet spell 
came last week; big frost with ice, 
which will check their growth. About 
all of the ’04 crop has been sold and 
prices on all grades, except real com- 
mon and fine wrappers were very low 
during the marketing season. And but 
few crops averaged over Sc clear 
around. At this there was no profit 
for the growers. Indications now are 
that the crop will be reduced some ina 
this county, but not to the extent it 
should be. The sale of tobacco fer- 
tilizer will be some less. The tobacco 
growers’ protective assn is making 
some gains in the county. On April 
1 the regular county meeting was held 
in Boydton, more interest was man- 
ifested and reports showed the organ- 
ization in better shape.—[T. Y. A. 

TENNESSEE. 

CLARKSVILLE—Receipts last week 
were 857 hhds, largely from the plant- 
assn. Offerings on the breaks 20 
hhds, public and private sales 67 hhds, 
nearly all old tobacco. The market 
was unchanged and possessed no sp>2- 
cial feature of interest. The stock of 
old toabeco slowly melts away, and as 
the new crop will come later than or- 
dinary upon the market, the usual 
busy months will be quiet ones. The 
very small sales at the loose tobacco 
warehouses is an indication of how 
largely the assn controls the crop. It 
is reported that the planters are sign- 
ing pledges for reduction of plantings, 
with very few refusing. We have had 
a cold snap, the mercury falling to 
39 degrees yesterday, with a spitting 
of snow.—[Clark & Bro. 
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We Havea 

Large Supply WE HAVE THEM 
Alt BY THE MILLION. 

Well Graded. 


Don’t buy antil you get our prices. We wi'y 
Bave you some money On your pianting, both on 
peach and strawberries. We have a complete 
and full assortment of general nursery stock. 


Write for our New 1905 Catalogue 


CHATTANOOGA NURSERIES, 


Chattanooga, Tennessee. 





Corn, Cotton, Wheat, Potas 


Suitable for raisin 
Vegetables, Fine Stock, etc., 


toes, Hay, Grasses, 
are now selling from 


$5 to $20 AN ACRE 


Climate the best in the world, with conditions 
of, health unsurpassed, For free literature write 
H, F. SMITH, Traffic Manager, N. C. @ 6t. L. 
Ry., Nashville, Tenn. Dept, B. 








A LIBRARY IN 
EVERY HOME 


A working library placed in the home 
every intelligent agriculturist. The cost is mere 
nominal-The terms unprecedentedly liber 
No cash in advance required. 
To avail yourself of thie wonderful chance, address 
& postal to Orange Judd Company. 52 Lafayette Place, 
ew York, and on back of it write: Send me _par- 
tieulars ef your revolation in book trade, as adver- 
tiuwed in this journal then sign your name, post- 
office and e. 


















































































































RANDOLPH & CANAL Sr6., 
CHICAGO. 
#218 Fusert Street, 
apr ag entage ag 
11 Drumm &r., 
SAN FRANCISCO. 





DE LAVAL 


CREAM SEPARATORS 


Save $10.— Per Cow 


EVERY YEAR OF USE OVER 
ALL GRAVITY « SETTING SYSTEMS 


AND 


$3,—1055—Per Cow 
OVER ALL IMITATING SEPARATORS. 


Now is the time to make this most important and 
profitable of dairy farm investments. 
new 1905 catalogue and name of nearest local agent. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 


General Offices : 
74 CORTLANDT STREET, 


NEW YORK. 


Send at once for 


#28 Youvite Square, 
TREAL. 


75 & 77 Yor«K STREET, 
TORON TO. 

248 McDerRmoT AvENUE, 
WINNIPEG. 

















oou Can, 
Save $ 30 


In the ordinary way of buying 
would cost, with his com- 
to $30 more 





buyer. 
pay freight both ways. 






than if bought from our factory. We 
sell by mail direct to the customer, saving all middlemen or dealers’ profits to the 
In every case we guarantee satisfaction or refund purchase price, and 
Write for free illustrated catalogue. 


THE COLUMBUS CARRIAGE AND HARNESS CO., Columbus, Ohio, 





from a dealer this buggy 
mission added, from $15 
e are actual mi inufé acturers and 
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Well Drilling 


\\i MACHINERY 

mm Built in All Sizes 

for Drilling for 

Water, Oil, Gas 

or Minerals. 

~ - Send for Catalog No.40 
NATIONAL DRILL & MFG. CO. 

New York Chicago Memphis, Tenn. 
Portland, Ore. Minneapolis, Minn. 






















FOR INFORMATION: 


As to Fruit and Trucking Lands, Grazing Lands, Soll 
and Lenge + his North and South — 
Georgia, Ala d Florida and along t 


ATLANTIC COAST 
LINE RAILROAD 


Write to WILBUR McCOY, Agricultural 
and Immigration Agent, Jacksonville, Florida. 





DeLOACH PATENT 
is the Original and Simplest 
Variable Friction Feed. 








Avoid imitators and infringers and buy the Genuin 

-end up. Shingle, Planing, Lath and Corn Mill 
Hay Presses, Water Wheels. Catalogfree. We pay #! 
DeLOACH Mill M’f’g Co., Box 525, ~ Atlanta, Ga, 








See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 















and 20,000 other 
. equally wonderful 
prices described 
and iliustrated in 
our great catalogue 
No.89. Mechanic’s 
Tools, Agricultural 
Implements, Hard- 








Only 


ware, Cutlery 

ted $2. 30 it. 28c Housefu rnishings, 
Guns, Sporting Goods, 

Lowa Mower. Watches, Clocks, ete. The 


kind ever issued—600 pages. 
F We make this spe- 
108 cial offer: If your 
letter reaches us before 
April 30, w re, w aaa Se nd 
50- ouour great catalogue 
for ror No. 89, and Supplement 
Jseful Information, 
FREE, and pay allthe 
postage, providing 
he edition is not ex- 
hausted. Write to-day 
and avoid disap point- 

men am 
Buy ‘in New York from 
the oldest mail order 
Weighs up to house in the U nited States. 
240 lbs. 1.80 (Est’d 1816), 909 years in 
Only $ business. Save money, 
We sell only standard, 

opular goods, 


and at the 
n this country. 


Only $1.75 


wide Poultry Netting. Of 1 





Lower freight rates 
from New York than from points near 
your home. Save freight charges. 
Everything you want for less money 
than you wotild pay anywhere else in 
the world. You can buy single pieces 
from us for less than your dealer has to 
pay for the same thing in quantities. 


You can make sure of getting our 
Great Catalogue Free by writing 


Only 40c 
for this 
Steel Shovel. to-day to 


fluitiliniehn he re 


Chatham Sq., New York, N. Y. 





most complete volume of the | 





lowest prices | 





THE DAIRY MARKETS. 





The Butter Market. 
PBICES OF CHOICE CREAMERIES. 


New York Boston Chicago 
1905 .. + -285@29 ¢ 284@29 c 284¢ 
ere 23 @dic 22 @22hbe 234@24 c 
19S ...0cc00029 @294 27 @27he 274@28 ¢ 


Advices from Elgin, Ill, say the 
season is about two weeks earlier thaa 
usual. Dairymen are hoping for full 
pasturage by the end of this month. 
Some increase is noted in the make 
of butter. Generally, however, fac- 
tories have full orders for their out- 
put. The official quotation for butter 
at Elgin was 27c p lb. Receipts of 
butter at N Y since last May exceed 
2,000,000 pkgs, a slight increase over 
the preceding season. 

At New York, market’ gained 
strength at the close last week, cmy 
advancing to 28% @29c p Ib, dairy 26@ 


New York—At Albany, cmy tubs 28 
@29c p lb, prints 29@30c, dairy 27@28c. 
—At Syracuse, tubs 26@27c, prints 27 
@28ec, dairy 25@27c.—At Buffalo, tubs 
28@29c, dairy 23@24c.—At Watertown, 
dairy 20c, private emy 20c.—At Roch- 
ester, tubs 29c, prints 30c, dairy 25@ 
26c. 

At Boston, market in good condi- 
tion. Choice cmy 281% @29c p Ib. 

At Chicago, extra emy not plentiful 
and quotable at 28e p lb, dairy 25c, 
packing stock fetches 18c. 

The Cheese Market. 

Factories in Wis are beginning to 
offer new cheese to buyers. Sales of 
long horns noted at 12@13c p Ib, 
young Americas 124%@12%c, and 
daisies at 12@12%c 


At New York, situation little, if 
any, changed. Best f ec fetches 14@ 
14%c p lb. New cheese is reported 
backward. Many factories are run- 
ning in the Empire state, but the pro- 
duction is compartively light. 

At Boston, situation unchanged. 


Fine f c twins 14@14\c p Ib. 


At Chicago, some new hay cheese is 
coming from the north, but grass 
stock will not be in for a few weeks 


yet. Best twins command 13@l4c p 
Ib. 





THE GRAIN TRADE. 











LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, 
STANDARD GRADES, WITH COMPARISONS. 
Ss ee Wheat [| Cor Oats 
Cash or Spot) - = —— a 
i 1905 | 1904 1905 | 1904 1905 | 1904 
| Chicago.....|1.14 11.00 48 | 53% | 30% 9] .38% 
New York...!1.09 1.06 57 54 | 36 46 
soston...... —_ | — -58*y| .60 ' 38%.) 51 
Toledo......J1.10 |1.00 50 50 32 A2% 
St Louis...../1.05 99 | 46 | 48%] 30 | 43, 
| Min’p’lis....]1.10 64,] .44 4614) .28 | .39 
Liverpool, ..]i.09 | ~ f 59%, m5 - 
At Chicago, the condition of winter 


wheat in the ground and the seeding 
situation in the northwest continue the 
dominant factors in the wheat mar- 
ket; possibly an exception in the specu- 
lative branch of the trade, which has 
been temporarily further disturbed by 
the actions of the bulls. July sold 
above 8c, but advance not fully main- 


tained. Trade in Sept fair, market 

reasonably steady around S3@S84c. 
The temper of wheat traders has 

been bearish as a whole. Occasional 


frost scares in the southwest were fol- 
lowed by advices of brilliant weather, 
and the various monthly state bulletins 
as to condition of winter wheat show- 
ed a high level. The foreign markets 
have been rather dull and poorly sup- 
ported. 

Corn showed more activity, partic- 
ularly May and July deliveries under 
speculative buying, but outside prices 
not wholly maintained. May corn.sold 
up to practically 49¢ p bu, thence off 
fractionally, July around 4Se, Sept 
471%, @48%4¢c. Cash demand fairly good, 
No 3 and No 3 yellow f o b 47@48%ec 
No 2 in store about 48c. 

Oats. seeding has been pushed rap- 
idly toward completion,.crop prospects 
believed by the trade to be generally 
favorable, this creating an easy senti- 
ment, after a recent slight price ad- 
vance. May oats 30@30%c p bu, No 2 
in store 301%4c, white and clipped 31@ 
33c, futures quiet, Sept quotable 
around 29c. 

Malting grades of barley were in 
good demand at about recent prices, 


. 


40@50c p bu for poor to choice. Feed 
barley rather dull at 35@40c. Offer- 
ings all around were only moderate. 
Grass seeds were very uneven, timo- 
thy remaining duli and only steady on 
the basis of $2.80@2.90 p 100 Ibs for 
prime, while clover was firm, owing to 


a decided demand, contract prime 
$14.25 p 100 lbs. Other grass seeds 
were easy, Hungarian 1.20@1.50 p 100 
Ibs, millets 1.25@1.75, Siberian do S5e 
@1.10. Buckwheat steady at 1.10@1.20. 

At New York, No 2 corn in local 
elevators 57c p bu; f o b 52%c, corn 


chops $20.50 p ton. White clipped 
oats 37@40c p bu, mixed 36@386%c. 


Barley, feeding 50@52c, malting 60c, 


malt 60@65c. 


The Live Stock Traffic. 


At Chicago, supplies were fairly well 








absorbed and prices advanced, al- 
though part of this was later _ lost. 
Some operators are talking in an en- 
couraging vein of the near future. 
However, this will depénd largely 
upon shippers themselves, whether 


they continue to market supplies mod- 





erately or will take undue advantage 
of the recent betterment and cause a 
break. yeneral sales ranged as fol- 
lows: 
Fancy native steers.......$6.00@ 6.40 
Inferior to medium........ 3.50@ 5.00 
Fair to good butcher cows. 2.50@ 
Cutters and canners....... 1.254 
Com’on to ex butcher bulls. 2.00@ 4.3: 
Feeders, good to choice.... 3.75@ 5.00 
Plain to choice stockers... 2.85@ = 
I fo le take breiata e.g oe aoe 4.00@ 6.50 
Milch cows, p head........25.00@: 50. ov 
The demand for feeders was broad 
and quotations sustained; best fat 
cows and bulls stronger, calves easy 
under heavier offerings. Total receipts 


leading markets last 
GOO,000) head “au 


of cattle at six 
month aggregated 


slight decrease from a year ago Hog 
receipts exhibited a substantial gain 


and sheep fell off slightly. 
Generally the swine trade showed 


steadiness or strength. Compared with 
midwinter prices there appears to be 
a slow but persistent advance. A com- 
prehensive shipping demand from the 


east proved a feature of trade. Tops 
sold around $5.65 and bulk of sales at 
5.30@5.45, with packers bearing down 
hard. 

The season for the movement of 
spring lambs is now here, being some- 
what late this season. General offer- 
ings of muttons enlarged and in view 
of this the market held up well. Fine 


lambs commanded 
shorn 5.50@6.50, 


western fed wooled 
7.25@7.50 p 190 Ibs, 


feeders 6.50@7, wooled wethers 5.50@ 
6.15, ewes 4.50@5.75, shorn ewes and 


wethers 4.25@5.50. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 


PRODUCE TRADE. 
stated, quotations in 





THE WHOLESALE 
Unless otherwise 


all instances are wholesale. They refer to 
prices at which the produce will sell from 
store, warehouse, car or dock. From 
these, country consignees must pay 
freight and commission charges. When 
sold in a small way to retailers or con- 


advance is usually secured. 


Dressed Meats. 


Sumers, an 


At New York, a better inquiry pre- 
vailed for hothouse lambs and prices 
forged upward slightly. The better 
kinds brought $5@7 ea, inferior 3@4. 
Calves evinced much weakness, _ al- 
though the market brightened some- 
wheat at the close last week. Prime 
light veals S%~@9%e p lb ,jheavy T@Sc. 
Pork ruled firm; light T%@8%c p 
lb, heavy 5% @bc. 

Beans. 


At New York, peas in slightly better 
demand; quotations $1.70@1.75 p_-bu. 
Marrows slow at 2.95@3, red kidneys 
2.70@2.75. 

Potatoes. 

Shipments of potatoes from Aroos- 
took Co, Me, last month over the B & 
A railroad were 1,155,500 bus. Ship- 
ments for the season aggregate 5,213,- 
900 bus, an increase of nearly 700,000 
bus over the same period last year. 

Receivers at southern N E markets 
report favorably of the fine quality of 
recent offerings of Me tubers. Supe 
plies from York state, however, have 
exhibited considerable dry rot. Grow- 
ers in the far west are anxiously ask- 
ing for offers on potatoes delivered at 





N E markets, but are being given no 
encouragement. 

The potato situation offers a re- 
markable contrast to a year ago. Last 
April potatoes were bringing close to 
$1 p bu at N Y¥ shipping stations com- 
pared with 18@25c this season. A year 
ago at this time imports of foreign 
potatoes were arriving at N Y at a 
rate of 15,000 to 16,000 bags p week, 
receiving $2.75@3 p 168-lb sk. Except 
for a limited demand from special 
sources there is at present no outlet 
for European tubers in the U S. 

At New York, plenty of stock arriv- 
ing and market draggy. Good to fine 
western potatoes $1@1.25 p 180 Ibs, 
Long Islands 1.75@2, new potatoes 4.50 
@7 p bbl. 

At Boston, receipts from Me liberal, 
thus keeping out western’ tubers; 
prices 35@40c p bu. 

At Chicago, good to choice Burbanks 
sold down to 2U@23c p bu, coarse po- 
tatoes 15@18c. 

Apples. 

Apple exports from the U S and Can 
since Sept 1 total 2,200,000 bbls, com- 
pared with 3,500,000 bbls the same pe- 
riod last year. Liverpool has received 
1,150,000 bbls and London 525,000 bbls, 
From steamer bookings it is certain 
that the movement of Tasmanian and 
Australian apples to the U K now in 
force will not total 400,000 bxs. The 
final shipments will arrive about the 
middle of June. Reports from Liver- 
pool say the apple market is somewhat 
easier. At London, Baldwins and 
Greenings $2.75@3.75. 

At New York, demand not aggres- 
sive, running mainly to fey stock, Spitz 
$2@3.50 p bbl, Spy do, Baldwins and 
Greenings 1.25@3, Ben Davis 1.25@ 


2 
= 


ie. 
At Boston, Kings quotable at $3.@4, 
Baldwins and Greenings 1.25@2.50, 
Talman Sweets 1.75@2.75. 

Eggs. 

Speculators are most energetic in 
procuring supplies of fresh eggs to put 
into storage. This is resulting in no 
abundance of eggs for immediate con- 
sumption, and prices well sustained, in 
spite of heavy receipts. Last week ar- 
rivals at N Y totaled over 150,000 cases, 
the biggest week’s business on record. 
Speculators seem keenly desirous of 
taking all surplus eggs for storage pur- 
poses. 

At New York, supplies absorbed 
readily. Fey nearby eggs 20c p doz, 
westerns 17@18 sc. 

At Boston, a good call noted for all 
stock offered. Choice northerns 19@ 
20c p lb, westerns and southerns 17@ 
18ce. 

At Chicago, demand extensive. Ex- 
tras 18%4c p doz, dirties 14@1l5c, duck 
eggs 25c, goose GUc. 

Fresh Fruits. 

A slight freeze that extended over 
many districts of Ga, Va and adjacent 
states last week caused further appre- 
hension regarding peaches. Opinions 
differ widely as to damage done. Truck 
and small fruits were injured to some 
extent, 

At New York, cranberries dragging 
along at barely steady prices; choice 
quotable at $5@7 p bbl. Some improve- 
ment in strawberries last week, select 
lots 30@40c p qt. 

Hay and Straw. 

Total receipts of hay at N Y, Boston 
and Philadelphia last month aggre- 
gated 62,900 tons, a decrease of 14,300 
tons from March, ’03. Chicago’s re- 
ceipts were 31,000 tons, a gain of 6000 
over last year. . 

At New York, a glut of under grade 
hay noted. The first barges of the 
season came down the Hudson this 
week. This will bring in larger offer- 
ings of straw. Clover holds in very 
good request. Some alfalfa arriving 
from the west sold at $22 p ton, con- 
siderably higher than the best timo- 
thy offered. The latter is quotable at 
16@17, clover do, rye straw 18@19, 
wheat and oat 10@11. 

Mill Feeds, 

At New York, owing to a good de- 
mand both from home and abroad, the 
market exhibited strength. Bran quot- 
able at $19.50@21 p ton, middlings 21@ 
22.50, red dog 24, western spring bran, 
long shipment, 18@18.50, cottonseed 
meal 26, linseed oil meal 30. 

Onions. 

The new crop of Egyptian onions 

has begun to arrive at U S ports, the 


ticipated. Primal offerings fetched 
$3.75@4 p sk at N Y. 

A correspondent writing from Tex 
this week says estimates now run for 
Tex onion crop of 1500 cars. Some 
who made an average of 35,000 Ibs p a 
last year are secyring only 20,000 Ibs 
this season. Some have contracted 
crops at $1.60 p 100 Ibs. The first ar- 
rivals of Egyptian onions are noted at 
N Y. They brought $3.50@4 p bag. 


At New York, quality of old onions '! 


not very attractive and they are mov- 
ing slowly. Reds and yellows quotable 
at $2.50@3 p 150 Ibs. Bermudas 2.60 
@2.65 p cra. 

Poultry. 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


season opening a trifle earlier than an- |] 





The first regular meeting of the| 
Dressed poultry and game association | 


of New York was held early last week 
with a membership of 45. Francis A. 
Winslow was engaged as attorney to 


follow the progress of bills 730 and | 


1285 in the New York legislature. 
These bills would make the sale of 
undressed poultry unlawful when 
more than six days killed. Poultry- 
men object to this as unnecessary and 
disastrous to the dressed poultry busi- 
ness. It was moved to lay the matter 


before the governor in a petition sim- | 


ilar to that presented to the assembly. 

At New York, supplies increasing 
from the south and southwest. The 
advent of the Hebrew holidays is stim- 
ulating the market. Live fowls 14@ 
15%c p Ib, turkeys 16c, ducks 65@S80c 
p pr, geese $1.25@1.65. Dressed broil- 
ing chickens 18@23c p Ib, capons 20@ 
2lce, squabs 1.75@2.75 p doz. 

At Boston, fowls 14%c p Ib 1 w, 
roosters 8@9c, turkeys 18@20c d w, 
ducks 14@1li7c, geese 10@23c. 

Vegetables. 

In canning districts of Ind, packers 
are contracting tomatoes at $6@7 p 
ton. Reports from some Md counties 
say canners are offering only $6 for 
tomatoes, considerably lower than last 
year. 

The market for old cabbage is quite 
groggy and proves most unsatisfactory 
to sellers. Reports from N Y state say 
growers are offered as low as $6 p ton 
f o b, and refuse to haul stocks to 
stations at this price. Owing to the 
advanced season, much trimming of 
old cabbage is necessary and _ this 
makes current prices appear unduly 
low. 

At New York, old beets bring $1@ 
1.25 p bb], new beets and carrots $1@ 
5 p 100 behs, sweet potatoes $2.50@4.50 
p bbl, asparagus $2@4 p doz. Garlic 
$6@7 p 100 bchs, escarol and chicory 
$3@4 p bbl, celery $1@3 p case, white 
Danish cabbage $10@14 p ton, new 
cabbage $1@3 p bbl, artichokes 75c@ 
$1 p doz, Brussels sprouts 10@20c p 
qt. Cauliflower $1.50@3 p bskt, egg 
plants $2@4.50 p bx, horseradish 3@6c 
p lb, kohlrabi $2@5 p 100 bchs, kale 
40@D50c p bbl. Cress $2@3 p 100 bchs, 
turnips 50@90c p bbl, shallots $2@3 p 
100 behs, squash $1.25@1.75 p bbl, spin- 
ach 40c@$1, string beans $1.50@2.75 p 
bskt, romaine $1@2.50, peas $1@3 p 
cra, peppers $1@2.25 p carrier, par- 
snips $1@1.25 p bbl, okra $2@3 p car- 
rier, oyster plants $2@4 p 100 bchs. 
Hothouse cukes $1@1.25 p doz, beet 
tops 50@Tie p bu, lettuce 35@75c_ p 
doz, mushrooms 25@60c p Ib, mint 30@ 
60c p doz, parsley $2@3 p 100 bchs, 
radishes do, rhubarb $2.50@4.50, to- 
matoes 10@30c p Ib. 

Wool. 

The greater interest manifested by 
manufacturers has infused more 
strength to the market. The situation 
is far clearer and more satisfactory 
than a few weeks ago. In Ind, Wis 
and Mo, medium unwashed wools are 
contracting at 25c, and close to the 
the same figure is noted in Mich 
and O. 


Tested Seeds—One of the interesting 
catalogs is. Buckbee’s big seed and 
plant guide for 1905. This book con- 
tains a vast fund of information of 
especial value to buyers of seeds and 
plants. Buckbee tests all his seeds by 
planting them in the ground. His ex- 
pert tester has a cast-iron rule that 98 
out of every 100 seeds planted must 
produce healthy, vigorous plants or 
the seed is rejected and sent to the 
feed bins. The catalog is free to all 
our readers who mention this paper. 
Address H. W. Buckbee, Dept L 61, 
Rockford, Ill. 





You Gant Get Cheated 
on Split Hickory Buggies 


H] First—Because they are made by a concern with a reputa- 

tion to protect that is founded on honest material and work- 

Ld manship and honest and fair treatment of all customers, 

Second—Every piece of material in a Split Hickory Buggy is guaranteed 
for two years. 

Third—Every Split Hickory Buggy is sent out on a positive, definite 30 
Days’ Free Use Plan, backed up by an absolute agreement on our 
part to take back any buggy at our expense if it is not satisfactory to 
the purchaser, refunding every cent of the purchase price. Our Two 


Year Guarantee gives you better protection than if you came to our 
factory to order your own buggy and watched the process of its man- 
ufacture from the time the hickory is split from the log until it reaches 
the shipping room, where the finished buggy is crated for shipment 
to your station. 


This Guarantee °3°°..°:.<=a_ 


the entire responsibility of building you a 


\ 
- - 
first-class buggy. If we were called upon \Y \/ f 
to be constantly repairing and replacing de- aan 
fective parts the profit on a buggy would soon Hy f 
be eaten up in these repairs. That’s the reason a / y 
Prertie 


Wwe are so particular in the selection 

of all material, and that is why we C4 
pay more for our material and throw 
out every piece of hickory 
that shows the least sign 
of knots, wind-shakes or 
imperfections of any 
kind. That is also the 
reason that it pays us to 
Split the hickory from the 
log instead of sawing it, 
which is an expensive 
Operation and causes a 


A\\f 
NBR AAS bi 
great deal of waste, but in 


SANS 
DAS 

and that is also why we employ skilled labor at skilled labor wages in every department. 
That is why we equip every buggy with long-distance, dust-proof axles made of the best 
quality refined steel, use nothing but oil-tempered springs; the upholstering, every thread 
of it, all wool 16-0z. fast color broadcloth; box frame easy riding spring cushions; full 
length tops made water-proof and very durable; why every weak point Is braced and 
reinforced; shafts, the best quality double braced with heel and corner braces; and that 
is also why it costs us twice as much for the painting as the ordinary painting, because 
ft is painted by the old-fashioned oil and lead process, with ali wood-work carried 100 
days in pure oil and lead, and every Split Hickory Special Top Buggy is furnished with 
16 coats of painting, each coat rubbed out and thoroughly dried before the next is applied. 


These Are Some of the Reasons Why Our Split Hickory Special 


Top Buggy is the most popular buggy in the U.S. today. These are also the reasons 
that where one buggy is sold others follow. The price is $50 and itis sold on 30 DAYS 
FREE USE PLAN. Youcan buy buggies cheaper than $50, but not of the kind or 
quality of our SPLIT HICKORY SPECIAL TOP BUGGY. Weare not competing with 
a shoddy class of goods. You do not want that xind of goods if you want to make a good 
investment with your money. Itis not economy to buy a cheap article because the 
price is low when there is no value attached to it. 

It is worth something to know that The Ohto Carriage Mfg. Co. has a record 
for fair dealing with thousands of buggy users all over the United States and its refer- 
ences are the leading banks and business houses of Cincinnati. 

Let us send you our Free 1905 Catalogue, it is said to be the handsomest and most complete 
b catalogue ever sent out by a carriage manufacturer, It is absolutely free, contains 192 pages 
of y and harness information and you ough* to have it to post yourself on the best that is made 
in the buggy and harness line and sold at money-eaving prices d rect from the factory to you. Wri 
for our catalogue today. We will send it postage prepaid promptly on receipt of your inquiry. 


THE OHIO CARRIACE MFC. CO., (H.C. Phelps, Pres.) 
STATION 4, CINCINNATI, OHIO, 


‘ 


‘ 


























































ly in the head, frame and 


rake folder tells why the Johnston costs less than. the ordinary kind of rakes. 


NO CHANCE FOR MISTAKE 
WHEN YOU BUY THIS RAKE 


The cheapest farm implements are the kind that 
last. Durability in a rake is necessary, especial- 
wheels. This is 
where the wear comes and this is where 


7 he JOHNS t sty is particularly strong. There's no wood to 


shrink, split or get shaky—it's ali steel ex- 


ALL STEEL RAKE sir ciict wnecis are sce with voutle 


cast hubsand round staggered spokes; teeth are long, flat-pointed and clean the ground 


A well balanced rake that is a pleasure to operate. Our special 
It's free, 
Send for our 1905 catalog and see the Johnston line of farm implements that won the St. 
Louis World's Fair Grand Prize—highest award given. A postal card will bring it, 
THE JOHNSTON HARVESTER CO., Box C.12, Batavia, New York. 


without scratching. 

















7,000 VEHICLES AT FACTORY COST 


ANTICIPATING AN EXCEPTIONAL TRADE IN VEHICLES THIS YEAR IN 
THE SOUTH ON ACCOUNT OF THE VERY LARGE CROPS AND THE HIGH 
PRICE OF COTTON, WE HAVE CONTRACTED FOR AN ENORMOUS 
f STOCK OF MATERIALS. THE SLUMP IN THE PRICE OF COTTON HAS 


MUST MAKE ARRANGEMENTS TO DISPOSE OF THIS STOCK, AND 
WE ARE OFFERING NEARLY 7,000 VEHICLES OF THE 


2 == VERY LATEST DESIGNS, direct to the CONSUMER 
4 


AT A SAVING OF NEARLY 40% 


RITE US TO-DAY IF YOU ARE NEEDING A/VEHICLE 
OF ANY DESCRIPTION. 


Dep’t42, Pioneer Carriage & Harness Co.,Cin’ti,0. 


Be 






















































ITT CEE, EE RT A TI TE 


Faith and May 
ept House: 


By Alice Augusta Smith. 
CHAPTER I. 


_ It was a tearstained face that greet- 
ed Edith, a face that forgot to smile, 
even at this unexpected pleasure. 
“Why! What is the matter with Sun- 
beam?” Edith cried gaily, kissing her 
cousin, “Not a bit glad to see me?” 

“Yes, I am ever so glad,” May as- 
sured her, “but I think you will be 
sorry you came. Mother has gone off 
to be away for days, nursing some one 
who is down sick with no one to care 
for them. There is scarcely a thing to 
eat in the house, and I am left to see 
that father gets his meals all right. 
Don’t you feel starved to hear of it?” 

“Not a bit,’’ laughed Edith, “because 
I know what good things are down in 
your farm cellar, and I can make a 
number of delicious dishes. So cheer 
up and be our own Sunbeam again.” 

“Edith Farwell,” exclaimed May, 
“vou don’t mean to say you can cook? 
Where did you learn?” 

“Chiefly in school, but I. have 
learned a great deal from books and 
practice at home.” 

May’s eyes grew larger and her 
mouth somewhat scornful. “It must 
be a queer school where girls learn 
to cook,” said she. “In our school 
we learn things from books.” 

“We learn from books, too, and one 
of them is a cook book. We have a 
beautiful large kitchen, with sink and 
tables and cooking things. But uncle 
will be in in a minute. What is for 
supper?” 

“Nothing,” said May  dolefully. 
“Mother hadn’t time to cook things 
There’s tea to make and some stale 
bread.” 

“We can toast the bread,” said 
Edith, as they went into the kitchen. 

With a good supply ot chips and 
nice wood, there was soon a blazing 
fire, but Edith was surprised at the 
cloud of smoke that blew into her 
face, when she raised a cover of the 
stove. “I don’t see how we can make 
toast,” she said, ‘‘with that smoke. In 
school we use gas, and at home coal, 
and I don’t know how to manage with 
wood.” 

“Oh, I can do that,” said May, rath- 
er glad that she could tell her cousin 
something, “put in plenty of wood and 
let it burn down till you have coals. 
Then you can toast nicely.’”” While she 
attended to the fire, Edith cut nice, 
smooth, thick slices from the loaf, 
and wiping off the shelf of the oven, 
she spread the bread upon it. 

“We do that at home,” she ex- 
plained, “then the bread dries out 
some and _ toasts easily. But they 
must be laid upon the grating and not 
upon the bottom of the oven, or piled 
upon each other, or they will steam 
and get soft. Now I am going to fill 
the kettle with fresh water for the 
tea, because water which has been 
long heating has lost all the air which 
was in it and tastes flat. If you will 
set the table May, I will toast the 
bread. We will make the tea last, as 
it should stand only a few minutes.” 

The toast was soon made and but- 
tered and placed in the oven to keep 
warm, then May brought teapot and 
cannister from the closet. 

“Do you know how much tea to use, 
Edith?” she asked. 

“A secant teaspoon for each cup, 
and as uncle will drink two and you 
and I each one, we will need four 
teaspoons of tea, and a quart of water. 
But first scald out the pot and set it 
where it will keep warm, or it will 
chill the water when we draw the 
tea.” 

“IT guess the water is boiling now,” 
said May. 

“It won’t do to guess; we must be 
sure it boils or the tea will not be 
good.” And Edith lifted the cover of 
the kettle. 

“T see steam and bubbles,” said May. 

“Yes,” said Edith, “but this water 
is only simmering. See how the big 
bubbles rise to the top and then drop 
back again before bursting. If we 
should hold a thermometer in it now, 
we would find the temperature 185 
degrees. We tested water in school 





EVENINGS AT HOME 


and I shall not forget how it looks 
when boiling. We put cold water in 
a saucepan and held a thermometer in 
it, just so it would not touch the bot- 
tom. As soon as the bottom of the 
saucepan got warm, the air in the 
water formed tiny bubbles all over it, 
then as the water became scalding hot, 
we saw large bubbles rising and fall- 
ing back again. We asked the teacher 
what made them so much larger and 
she said these bubbles were not air, 
but water which had turned into 
steam from the heat, and as they met 
the colder water at the top they were 
chilled and fell back again.”’ 

A cloud of steam raised the kettle 
lid slightly. ‘“‘Now it is boiling,’ said 
Edith. “See how the bubbles come 
dancing up and burst all over the top. 
The water is scalding, if a drop hap- 
rens to splash on you. The strange 
thing about it, is that the water will 
not get any hotter than that. Our 
thermometer said 212 degrees when it 
reached this point, and though we 
turned on all the heat, and kept it 
there till the water was boiled away, 
it was still 212 degrees.” 

When the three sat down to the 
table, no one would suppose that an 
hour earlier they had been threatened 
with starvation. 

There is a way of making a very 
simple meal look most attractive, and 
Edith knew how to do it that way. 
Frobably taking pains to have each 
thing perfect has much to do with it. 
The table was laid with extreme neat- 
ness, the cloth straight, and each plate 
in it’s proper place. At the right 
were the knives with blades toward 
the plate, and at the left the forks, 
with points up. Auntie’s prettiest plant 
occupied the center and there was a 
platter of sliced ham and a dish of 
canned peaches. The tea was fresh 
and delicious, and the toast and hot 
milk so satisfying that the usual cake 
was forgotten. 

And best of all May’s father was 
pleased. He ate so heartily and praised 
their efforts so warmly that May won- 
dered why she had ever thought get- 
ting supper was a terrible trial. And 
then if her mother must be away and 
she herself remain several days from 
school, it was delightful to think that 
Edith, because of a slight illness, was 
not to return to school until the begin- 
ning of the next term and would spend 
a week or so with her. 

[Next week Edith will show May 
just the little wrinkles to make a sim- 
ple breakfast taste as good as oatmeal, 
eggs and coffee can taste, and will ex- 
plain just why each thing should be 
prepared just as she does it.—The 
Editor.] 


Solon the Wise. 
A True Story of a Minneapolis Dog. 
R. I. CRESWELL. 





“Look here, Solon,” ejaculated Traf- 
ford N. Jayne, a young attorney of 
Minneapolis, addressing his favorite 
canine companion, a magnificent St 
Bernard, “I promised that you should 
have four pieces of meat for break- 
fast, didn’t I? Well, you have had 
three already and now I am going to 
give you how many?” Solon is only 
five years old, but he answered 
promptly, showing a glimpse of eager 
tongue, as he barked three times. 

When it comes to his own meals 
Solon is not a mathematical marvel. 
Ile even seemed to smile pleasantly as 
he answered so incorrectly. But in 
matters impersonal Solon is nothing 
less than a marvel. ‘‘Why, that dog 
of mine is competent to audit the 
sinking fund,”’ says his master. 

Mr Jayne solemnly avers that Solon 
cannot only add, but can _ subtract, 
multiply and divide as well. All the 
training Solon has received has been 
given him by his owner in his leisure 
hours: He is exhibited at home only 
for the entertainment of guests. He 
replies to all questions by barking the 
correct number of times, 

“Flow old are you, Solon?” asks Mr 
Jayne. The dog promptly barks five 
times. “In what month were you 
born?” Four barks, indicating his 
birth month, the fourth month. 

“Now, Solon, would you like to do 
some figuring?” “Bow-wow,” says 
Solon, with a glad wag of his tail. 

“Now, Solon, give attention: Take 
two, add four, add two, subtract two, 
multiply by four, divide by eight. 


What is the answer?” Three barks 
promptly given. ° 

Sometimes his owner will say: 
“Now think it over carefully, Solon, 
before you answer,” when he will 
wait for two or three minutes and give 
the correct answer in the same way. 
He can give the result of any combi- 
nation of the nine digits. 

Mr Jayne permits any of his guests 
to form combinations for Solon, only 
saying, “Don’t give such large num- 
bers as will keep him barking all 
night.” On command, Solon will 
charge, present arms and perform oth- 
er interesting tricks of an ordinary 
character. His owner says Solon can 
either reason or read minds, for Mr 
Jayne disclaims the use of private sig- 
nals. Solon is a full blood St Ber- 
nard. 


Each Day. 


EUGENE C. DOLSON. 





I hold him wise whose rule it is at 
night 
To put all vexing thought of toil 
away, — 
And rest from care, 
light 
With strength renewed to face an- 
other day. 


to rise at morning 


For each day’s work is not too much 
to bear, 
For hearts from thought of future 
trials free; 
But borrowed troubles make 
care, 
Harder than all the work may prove 
to be. 


an added 


—=_> 


Stella’s Cow Likes Petting—I am a 
little girl six years old and live on a 
farm of 138 acres. I like to read the 
letters and stories. We have ten cows, 
three calves and two horses. I have 
a tame cow; her name is Bessie. I 
can put my arms around her neck. 
When she is in the lot and I go in she 
will come up for me to pet her. Mamma 
has 30 hens. We have a dog; his name 
is Rover. He will roll over and shake 
hands, and he will jump and catch 
crackers.—[Stella, Pennsylvania. 





To better one’s life in the 
simplicity one must set a watch on his 
lips and his pen. Let the word be as 
genuine as the thought, as artless, as 
valid. Think justly, speak frankly. 
[Pastor Wagner. 

*Twere better to send a cheap bouquet 
To a living friend, this very day, 
Than a bushel of roses, white or red, 
To lay on his casket when he is dead. 
[Anon. 
nine years old and live on a 
farm of 160 acres, 2% miles from town. 
I have no queer pets, but I did have 
a rabbit, a pet one. It got killed. I 
have ten ducks, which I raised last 
year. They are not very tame, but I 
can catch them once in a while.—[Ru- 
pert Green. 


I am 








A PUZZLE PICTURE. 


I am playing hide-and-seek 

With my little friend, Louise, 
Here in grandma’s attic— 

Will you help me find her, please? 





way of | 


| others charge, 


| Wa 
postpaid. 


PURE WHITE [EAD 


If you could cover your 
house with a sheet of me- 
tallic lead, ‘you would feel 
well insured against decay. 
The next best thing is to 
paint it with PURE White 
Lead with pure linseed oil 
to make it adhere. It’s the 
cheapest and best house- 
paint to be had. 

on wl cher wochion Paetase Ox 


booklet, "What Paint and Why," tells 
how to buy PURE White ik Sent 


free from the nearest office. 
NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 
Largest makers of White Lead in the world 


New York, Boston, Buffalo, Cincinnati, Cleveland, 
Chicago, St. Louis 


. National Lead & Oil Co., Pittsburg 
John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Philadelphia 








‘FARM WAGON OFFER. 


FOR $36 90 WE SELL THE HIGHEST GRADE 
HEAVY TWO-HORSE FARM WAGON 

MADE, complete with double box, drop 

spring seat, meckyoke and doubletrees, 

Wagon covered by our binding guarantee. 

FOR FREE FARM WAGON CATALOGUE with many 


| tMlustrations of wagons, all parts, etc., full descriptions, 


guarantee, free trial offer, for expl anation why we can 
sell the best wagon made at about one-he alt the price 
for low freight rate and quick delivery 
explanation, for the most astonishingly libera rl Farm 


| Wagon Offer ever heard of, cut this ad out and send to 
| us, or ona postal card say ‘ 


*Se * me your Free Farm 
gon Catalogue,” and get all y return mail free, 


SEARS, ROEBUCK & GO., CHICAGO. 


Address: 





How’s Your Face? 


It should be soft and 
smooth after shaving. If 
it isn’t you are not using 


WILLIAMS’ s*o'n"? 


Sold everywhere. Free trial sample 
for 2-cent stamp. Write for ‘The 
Shavers Guide and How to Dress 
Correctly.” 


The J. B. Williams Co., 








Glastonbury, Conn.} 











SUARANTEED DUaelEs 


Direct to you at factory prices and you save middlemen's 
profits. Our large free catalogue tells all about our no 


money with order plan, freight 30 * 
gic aves senrcie oa pays Ff@@ Trial 
We make 140 styles of vehicles from @22.60 up, and 
100 sjyles of harness from $4.80 up. 
Write To-day for Free Money ‘Baving Catalogue. 
U. S. BUCCY & CART CO. 
B 502, Cincinnati, O. 





See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 











Beautifying Home Surroundings. 
Cc. W. STEIMAN, 





Nature is ever ready to give lavishly 
for man to enjoy. She is more than 
willing to adorn our 
front yard with orna- 
mental shrubs, trees 
and vines, to bedeck the 
ground with grass and 
flowers if we will but 
aid her. The cottage 
may be very simple, but 
if the lawn is green and 
neat, the roses in bloom, 
or the flower beds send- 
ing forth their fragrance, it reveals to 
those who pass along the road, refine- 
ment, comfort and attractiveness. 

As a rule, country home surroundings 
are sadly neglected, and this, perhaps, 
is due more to urgent field work, than 
simple neglect on the part of the farm- 
er. Early this spring before field work 
presses, walk out into your front yard 
some nice warm day, and make a care- 
ful study of your present landscape. 
Note the condition of your lawn. Are 
there not some bare places which need 
reseeding and some uneven that 
could be wonderfully improved by a 
little filling in with a load or two of 
dirt? Next, have you enough shade 
and ornamental trees and ‘are they 
standing on their proper places? Here 
let me add by way of parenthesis, do 
not plant large growing trees directly 
in front of the house, so as to obstruct 
the view of the public hjighway, and 
don’t plant trees too close together. 

If your purse is iimited, the next time 





snots 


you chance to go to the woods, take a 
good spade and put some wet straw 


in your wagon box. Then dig up care- 
fully, some well shaped medium sized 
native forest trees—such as elm, maple, 
box elder or even cottonwood, and 
bring them home. If you can find nut 
bearing trees or mulberry, you will be 
ery fortunate to add them to your 
list. 

If these trees are carefully planted 
in their proper places on the lawn, 
long the driveway to the barn, the 
ut bearing trees in the back yard, the 
thulberry in the poultry yard, it will 
be the most satisfactory work that you 
have done for many a day. 

A few shrubs planted each year will 


oon create a lovely landscape. A 
handsome bed of roses is a delight to 
ill who chance to pass your way, and 
i small expenditure will procure them. 

Make it a rule to spend a few hours 
ff each week in your front yard. Keep 
the grass nicely clipped, the shrubs 


ind roses well cultivated and the chick- 
ens and pigs in their respective places. 
I will assure you the boys will not 
leave the farm, the faithful dnd busy 
housewife will have more enjoyment 
and you, yourself, will be the gainer 
in various ways, 





A True Helpmeet. 


8. A. H. 
Housework is rniucr hard for me and 


many a time I have had to cook and 
wash dishes when I wanted to be out of 
doors. I would rather ride the mower 
or rake than stay in the house and get 


so warm over a hot stove. There are 
many little chores that I can do that 
are lighter and easier for me _ than 


housework. 

Has G. S. Jewett ever seen the time 
she would like a little help from her 
husband? If not, she is very fortunate, 
My husband often helps me by wiping 
dishes, cutting meat, etc, and if I am 
sick he can get a good meal. In butch- 
ering time I never have much to do 
with the meat. I do not touch the sau- 
sage, save at the end. When he packs 
it in pans I spread the lard over it and 
that is all. How many farmers’ wives 
can say that? 

My husband neither drinks, smokes 
nor chews tobacco, but he has heart 
trouble and I can do so many things 
to help him. The help around here is 
scarce and high-priced, so for several 
seasons we have hired by the day, and 
of course day hands do no chores. 
When my husband is ill what would 


AROUND THE TABLE 


become of the cattle if I did not know 
how to care for them? They would go 
hungry and thirsty many a time, I 
think. I can tell to a dollar the value 
of every animal we have. Where would 
I be if anything happened to my hus- 
band and I did not know what any- 
thing was worth? He often says he 
would quit farming if I did not take 
any interest in anything outdoors. 

I know of women working more or 
less out of doors who have better man- 
ners and softer voices than some who 
always stay in the house. If R. A. E. 
had a husband or father or brother, 
whose feet became so tender and sore 
during the summer work that he could 
searcely sleep nights for the pain, 
would she sit in the house with fancy- 
work in her, hands and let him, after 
a day’s work in the field, take the 
whole care of a herd of cattle and five 
or six horses beside other chores and 
never lift a finger to help, because it 
was out of doors? Could she go to 
sleep with an easy conscience while 
he was out after supper, mowing hay 
till 10 o’clock, and never even help put 
in the horses? Would she calmly see 
crops waste, because one pair of hands 
couldn't do it all and never try to help? 
I don’t believe she would. 


— 


A Plea for Unfortunates. 
NORMAN MILLER, 








The articles on feeding birds, which 
have appeared in these columns, should 
- be read by 
everyone and 
their sugges- 
tions followed as 


far as possible. 
The sooner peo- 
ple realize that 





such work pays 
in pleasure, in 


dollars and in a good conscience and 
will act accordingly, the better it 
will be. 


I want to add a few words in behalf 


of caged birds. The life of such can 
be made more endurable, even en- 
joyable, by occasionally liberating 


them from the cage. 

Our two birds have amused us for 
hours in this way and seem to enjoy 
themselves like school children let out 
for play. They are let out about twice 
a week, usually for half a day and 
often an entire day. They are very 
fond of bathing, one bathing as often 
as three or four times in one day. He 
is also very fond of spiders and flies. 
We catch all the flies we can for him, 
and when he is loose in the room and 
I come in with some flies, I need sim- 
ply to call his name when he will come 
sit on my hand and eagerly devour the 


flies. When I am sitting in the room 
he will sometimes come hopping on 
my lap and carefully examine my 


hands for flies. 

One day I heard a peculiar tapping 
in one part of the room, and on look- 
ing I found the canary having an acro- 
batiec performance before a small mir- 
ror standing on the table. He would 
vigorously pick and claw at his image 
in the mirror, and occasionally look 
behind it. Not finding the enemy there 
he would again begin an onslaught on 
the mirror. 

We thought we would have trouble 
in getting them caged again, and we 
did have at first, but that was be- 
cause we tried to drive them in. Now 
we just let the cages hang in their 
usual places with the doors open and 
the birds will return to them of their 
own accord. They will get hungry, 
and if the feed cup is placed inside of 
the cage, they will enter it and the 
door can then be closed. 


Not Contented, but Faithful—A re- 
fined woman will always remain so, no 
matter where she works. She may 
grow thin and pale, or brown and 
strong, but never vulgar or coarse. And 
a vulgar and coarse woman will never 
be refined, no matter how much lux- 
ury she may indulge in. I do a great 
deal of out-of-door work because it is 
necessary. When my husband can get 
along without my help I willingly stay 
indoors. When my husband's means 
will allow me to play the lady, I can 
do it with ease, but until that time 
comes I shall always do my duty as a 
helpmeet. No matter how kind a hus- 
band may be, he cannot give if he 





hasn’t to give. I am not a contented 
wife, but I keep it to myself, and I help 
my husband in everything he wishes 
me to, and he is very happy and con- 
tented. He has always farmed and I 
never knew what farming was until 
I married, but I will stick right to the 
post. I think a girl ought not to marry 
a farmer if she wishes to keep up to 
times, unless he is rich. We must work 
according to our means.—[A New Jer- 
sey Farmer’s Wife. 





A Troublesome Conscience—In these 


columns recently appeared an article 
on trappers and domestic cats, which 
was of interest to me. It is all too 
true that poor puss often falls a victim 
to the trapper. I have done much trap- 
ping and have frequently caught cats, 
always experiencing sincere regret. 
Each time I made a trap I would hope 
that puss would not find it. {ft seems 
to me that if a penalty was imposed 
for using traps in an inhabited part of 
the country it ‘would be a good thing. 
Of course, this would not include traps 
for such small animals as mice, moles, 
etc.—[Henry, New York. 


A Voice from Canada—I can speak 
from experience, I have been married 
22 years and have four children. My 
husband is a market gardener and 
small fruit grower and although I be- 
lieve in the home being both clean and 
attractive, I am never more happy than 
when I am out of doors with my com- 
panion helping him. In our business 
the wife ‘can do such a lot that is not 
real hard work and I know that one is 
healthier and more cheerful at outdoor 
work. My husband last season, with 
myself and two little girls (8 and 
10), did all the work on our 20-acre lot 
with the exception of the raspberry 
picking. I might say right here that 
I am teaching my little girls to be use- 
ful out of doors as well as indoors and 


think it better for them. I have done 
nearly everything on the farm but 
plow, and I am both healthy and 


happy and find plenty of time in the 
winter for sewing, fancywork, visiting 
and going to entertainments. Music, 
reading and nice hands are appreciated 
by me as much as by anyone. My hus- 
band is always willing to help me or 
hire help and shares all the profits with 
me. I like what E. A. S. of Michigan 
says, That a true lady will make any 
necessary task becoming and also do 
with her might what her hands find to 
do.—[C. A. B., “Ontaric. . 





Still Another—I work out doors all 
summer and enjoy it. I have plenty 
to do in the house, with four children, 
myself and husband to cook, sew and 
keep house for, but I know, too, that 
it is from the farm we get our living 
Hired men are scarce and high priced 
and we cannot afford to keep one. We 
have two boys, 13 and 10, who are much 
help. We all work together and such 
fun as Wwe have; we all 
don’t do any heavy or hard work and 
I don’t know how to milk for it never 


was necessary for me to learn, but I 
can plant and hoe corn, pull weeds, 
pick apples and potatoes, tie hops, 


and do many other things too numer- 
ous to mention. I play the piano, also 
write for the papers and have had sev- 
eral stories printed. No, I never will 
admit that I am vulgar and coarse be- 
cause I help outdoors.—[S. M. R. 





Just Beginning—I am just beginning 
my farm career, never having been on 
a farm more than a week at a time, 
until last September, when I was mar- 
ried. All of my town friends looked very 
skeptical when they heard I was to be 
a farmer’s wife and felt perfectly as- 
sured that I would be homesick and 
lonesome. However, I have convinced 
them all that I ‘was never so happy and 
healthy in my life and already I begin 


to feel stifled and cramped when I go | 


into the city. Until now I have been 





enjoy it. I | 


! and boys’ 


very much engrossed in the mysteries | 


of housekeeping, but now that spring is 
in the air, I long to be out of doors. 
Already, I have helped with the baby 
lambs. I am to start an incubator and 
look after the chickens.—[{F. D. 





If thou tninkest evil, be thou sure 

Thy acts will bear the shadow of the 
stain; 

And if thy thought be perfect, then thy 


deed 
Will be as of the perfect, true and pure. 
[After Confucius. 


| the land, 


| misses’ and young ladies’, 
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Dressmaking 
Taught Free. 





You Can Easily Make Your Own and 
Children’s Dresses and Clothes and 
Have Them Look as Beautiful 
as Any City Dressmaker 
Can Make Them. 


Fortunately, every lady can now make her 
dresses at home in the best of taste and not rely 
on disappointing dressmakers, and save the moncy 
they would pay the dressmaker for more beaut:ful 
material, trimmings, etc. 





Dressmaking Made Easy in Your 
Own Home. 


The new Illustrated Lessons, containing over 
forty pages, we are sending to every lady, teach 
how to cut, fit, sew, trim, press and in fact make, 
from start to finish, perfect dresses of all kinds, 
They give full instructions about house dresses, 
home dresses, party, traveling, street, riding and 
walking dresses of every description. There are 
also full and complete instructions, and a chapter 
devoted to making children’s clothes—both girls’ 
from baby on up to children’s, 
Nothing is omitted that 
complete and 
necessary to These lessons are abso- 
lutely free and not for sale. 

We publish the Home Queen, a monthly maga- 
zine, chucked full of good things that will interest 
every woman, man and child in the land. It is 
a 2i-page paper and the pages are 11x16 inches, 
three times the size of the ordinary magazine 
page, and all filled full of fascinating stories, in- 
formation interesting to woman, beanty and fashicn 
hints, music, poetry, humor and things that every- 
one should know and wil! enjoy reading. 

In order to quickly increase our circulation to 
one million dvrring the year 199%. we will send 
the Home Queen to all new subscribers for twelve 
months for only twenty-five cents, and give in 
addition, the full and complete aew MWiustrated 
Lessons that will enable you tga make all your 
own dresses and children’s clothes and have them 
look as beautiful as you could wish, It is a rare 
bargain and a grand opportunity for any lady, 
and thousands are taking advantace of it all over 
Many weatthy and fasaionable society 
ladies are taking advantage of th's grand offer. 

Send 25 cents to-day and receive the Home Queen 
for one year, and our new illustrated Dressmaking 
Lessons free. 

If you are not pleased w'th the first number we 
will return yerr money, Is it not worth trying? 
Address the Home Queen, 466 Chaplin St., Water 
ville, Maine. 

Be sure and write to-aay. 
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OUR YOUNG FOLKS 


A Dollar’s Worth Free 
To Any Rheumatic Sufferer 


I ask no deposit—no reference—no security. There 
is nothing to risk—nothing to promise—nothing to 
pay, cither now or later. Any Kiheumatic sutferer 
who does not know my remedy may have a full 
dollar's worth free to try. 

L willingly make this liberal offer because I know 
that Dr. Shoop’s Kheumatic Remedy may be re- 
lied upon ALWAYS to bring the utmost reliet 
that medicine can. Years before | discovered this 
remedy, I studied the nature of Rheumatism, Foi 
Rheumatism is really 


Crystalized Poison! 


Your blood is always full of poison—the poison 
‘you eat and drink and breathe into your system, 
It is the purpose of the blood to absorb and 
carry off this very poison, And the kidneys, which 
are the blood filters, are expected to cleanse the 
blood and send it back through the system clean, 
to gather more poison which, they, in turn, will 
eliminate. 

But sometimes the kidneys fail, And sometimes, 
from some other cause, the blood gets so full of 
poison that they cannot absorb it all, This is 
the start of Rheumatism. The poison accumulates 
and crystallizes. The crystals look like little grains 
of sngar or of fine white sand. The blood carries 
them and they increase in size. Then, when it can 
carry them no longer, it deposits them in a joint— 
on a bone-anywhere. 

The twinge in your leg—the duil ache in your 
arm on a rainy day—these are the outward signg 
of the unseen crystals. And the twisted limbs and 
unspeakable anguish of the sufferer who has allowed 
his symptoms to go unheeded and unattended for 
years—these are the evidences of what Rheumatism, 
neglected, can do, 

Rheumatism includes lumbago, sciatica, neuralgia, 
gout—for all these are the results of rheumatie 
poison in the blood. 

Plainly, the first thing to do is to remove the 
poison. But this is not enough, The FORMATION 
of the poison must be stopped, so that nature 
may have a chance to dissolve and eliminate the 
crystals which have already formed, Unless this 
is done there can be no cure—no permanent relief, 

I searched the whole earth for a specific for 
Rheumatism—something that I or any physician 
could feel safe in prescribing—something that we 
could count on not only oecasionally, but ATL- 
WAYS. For the ravages of Rheumatism are every- 
where and genuine relief is rare, 


Mild cases are sometimes cured by a single pac kage,—On 





Il spent twenty years in experimenting before I 
felt satisfied that I had a certain remedy for this 
dread disease—a remedy which would not only clean 
out the poison, but one which would stop its 
formation. 


Certain Relief 


The secret lay in a wonderful chemical I found 
in Germany. When I found this chemical, I knew 
that I could make a Kheumatie cure that would 
be practically certain. But even then, before I 
made an announcement—before I was willing to put 
my name on it—l made more than 2,000 tests! And 
my failures were but 2 per cent. 

This German chemical is not the only ingredient 
I use in Dr. Shoop’s Rheumatic Cure—but it made 
the remedy possible—made possible an achievement 
which, I doubt not, could have been made in no 
other way. 

This chemical was very expensive. The duty, too, 
was high. In all it cost me $4.90 per pound, But 
what is $4.99 per pound for a REAL remedy for 
the world’s most painful disease?—for a REAL 
relief from the greatest torture human beings 
know? 

I don’t mean that Dr, Shoop’s Rheumatic Cure 
can turn bony joints into flesh again—that is im- 
possible, But it will drive from the blood the 
poison that causes pain and swelling, and then 
that is the end of the pain and swelling—the enu 
of the suffering—the end of- Rheumatism. That is 
why I can afford to make this liberal offer—that 
is why I can afford to spend the FIRST dollar 
that Rheumatic sufferers, the world over, may learn 
of my remedy. 


Simply Write Me 


The offer is open to everyone, everywhere, who 
has not tried my remedy, But you must write ME 
for the free dollar package order. [I will send you 
uu order on your druggist which he will accept 
as gladly as he would accept a dollar. He will 
hand you from his shelves a standard sized pack- 
age and he will send the bill to me. There are 
no conditions—no requirements. All that I ask you 
to do is to write—write to-day. I will send you 
mv hook on Rheumatism beside. It is free. It 
will help you to understand vour case, Address 
Dr, Shoop, Box 5542, Racine, Wis. 


sale at forty thousand drug stores, 


r. Shoop’s RheumaticRemedy 
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Let the Men Wash 


if they will not buy you an O. K. Washing Machine. 


oe OK &2 


Any Eight Year Old Boy or Girl Gan Run It 
while you hang up the clothes, Saves lots af time and hard 
work and does away with wash day backaches, The only 
Rotary Washer with revolvin i 
very easily, almost noiseless, 
dividendsa year, payable ever 
you see the O, 


ie 


.O. K. at your local dealer’s store. 
not handle it, send us his name and we will see that you are 
supplied withone. Wringer box on every machine. 


H. F. Brammer Mfg. Go., 1448 Rockingham Road, Davenport, Ia, 


does the work quicker, but- 
ter and much easier than any 
other washing machine on 


It runs 
. declares fifty-two 
We urge that 
If he does 


steel ball gearing, 
he O. K 
wash day. 
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At Wholesale Prices 


OUR OVEN THERMOMETERS 
make 
good 
baking 
easy 


, dorsed. 


much less than others. 
a Gold Coin 


and at exactly dealer’s cost. } 
kind ever made by @ MANUFACTURER Of a 
Mark Stove. 


We mean to introduce our well-known line in every town where 
it is not sold, and are making this Special Offer of our regular 


Gold Coin Ranges 


and Heating Stoves at their wholesale price, sent on your ap- 
proval, securely crated, freight prepaid, highly polished, ready to 
put in your home. i 
We guarantee the Gold Coin to please you and to cost 


No stove is better made ormore highly en- 


No stove offer is made equal to that of 


ON TRIAL 


This is the first proposition of this 
j figh Grade Trade 
Write for our 


FREE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE NO, 1 


It tells what a good stove must be, shows the different styles and 
sizes, explains details and gives our wholesale price on each. 


Every Gold Coin has 


Write for Catalogue to-day. 


Patent Stelliform Grate The Gold Coin Stove Co., Troy, N.Y. 


Handy, easy, saves fuel. 


(Successors to Bussey & McLeod) 








See OUR GUARANTEE of ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 








The Grateful Letters. 


ETHELWYN WETHERALD. 


“How am I ever going to teach 
Garry to put his things away in their 
proper places?” 
said mamma, 
distre 8S & 
fully. “Just look 
here, Edward.” 
Edward was 
papa. He looked. 
There was a little 
overcoat dropped 
on the lounge, 
one mitten near 
it on the floor, the other not visible, 
a pair of skates behind the door, a 
searf dragging off the edge of a chair. 

“Isn’t it disheartening?’ asked 
mamma ‘“Scolding doesn’t do a bit 
of good, and the serious talk I had 
with him the other day seems to have 
been equally useless.” 

“Scolding and seriousness both be- 
gin with S,” said papa gravely. ‘‘We 
must try some other kind of letter.” 

“What other kind of letter?” asked 
mamma. “I’m just at my wits’ end.” 

“Well, I’m just at my wits’ begin- 
ning. Suppose we say a grateful let- 
ter. Why, here’s the very thing!” he 
exclaimed, opening the door into the 
front hall. “Here is his cap on the 
hat rack. Just leave those other things 
where he dropped them, and I’ll write 
him a grateful letter.” 

Next morning when Garry reached 
for his cap, he found a folded piece 
of note paper pinned to the lining. 
Opening it in some surprise he read 
these lines, neatly printed with a lead 
pencil: 

Thank you, thank you, Garry, dear, 
For hanging me exactly here! 
It’s where I feel that I belong— 
Accept from me this grateful song. 


Garry was much pleased with this 
unexpected praise and rather ashamed 
of the condition in which he had left 
the rest of his belongings. That night 
he hung his overcoat carefully up be- 
side his cap and looked eagerly next 
morning for some manifestation of 
gratitude. Sure enough, there ras 
the grateful letter pinned to the 
collar: 


It makes me feel so good, 
When slumber's chain 
me, 
To hang just where I should, 
With other coats around me. 
No longer on the lounge I grieve, 
When Garry’s back I’m forced to 
leave. 


The boy was so charmed with this 
missive that the next night his mit- 
tens and overshoes were put exactly 
in the places assigned to them. Early 
next day these heretofore silent com- 
panions expressed themselves in this 
gratifying manner: 

Four happy twins are we! 

Two of us red in our faces, 
Two of us black as can be, 

But all of us gay 

As a day in May, 

Because we are in our right places! 

With such an appreciative wardrobe 
as this, you will not be surprised to 
hear that Garry soon learned to give 
his nearest companions the kind of 
treatment most conducive to their 
well-being. 


has bound 





The Farm for Fame. 
MULLINAX, 


What one boy thinks of the farm, 
printed in these columns recently, was 
exceedingly interesting to say the least. 
There no doubt was a time when a 
furmer was uncouth in all that the 
term could well mean, but for one to 
say that if he does not care for educa- 
tion, fame or fortune, the farm is the 
place for him is preposterous, to say 
the least. The youngster is craving for 
fortune and thus concludes that the 
city is the place for him. When he 
bucks up against the real thing with 
his education and.seeks for fame and 
fortune, he will then think that the 
opportunities the farm offered him were 
really ‘“‘pearls cast before swine.” 

If the ambitious youngster will get 
a good agricultural education, stay on 
the farm and learn to see the opportu- 
nities before him, fame, fortune and 
society will bow down to him much 


THREE LITTLE NEW YORKERS 
These three bright little folks are 
Pearl, Earl and Avord Johnson. Pearl 
and Earl and twins. Their home is in 
Niagara County, N Y. 





sooner than in any place. Just look 
around and see how many breeders of 
blooded stock and how many agricul- 
tural scientists almost everyone knows 
by reputation, then try name the goy- 
ernor or senator from the states these 
men live in. Both fame and fortune 
are to be won on the farm if you have 
the right stuff in you. 


-_ 


Some Rules. 
LALIA MITCHELL. 


There are some rules 

Not taught in schools 
That every girl should know; 
Don’t fuss and fret, 
Your wrongs forget, 

Each day some kindness show; 
Keep fresh and neat, 

Be kind and sweet, 

Don’t force your friends to wait 
For church or play 

Because your way 

Is always to be late. 

Be patient when 
You’re ill and then 
This truth I need 
Through all the year 
Your friends most dear 
Will iearn to love you well, 

a 

A Quaint Friendship—Last summer, 
Charcoal, a jet black cat, came to the 
farm. A few days after his arrival the 
hired man took him on his shoulder to 
the horse stall and placed him on the 
horse’s back. In a week's time Char- 
coal and the horse were great friends. 
Soon the cat decided to find friends 
among the cows. One night while one 
of the older cows was being milked, 
Charcoal jumped on her back and re- 
mained there until the milking was 
done, then went to drink her share of 
the milk as usual. For many milkings 
after this the cat was found perched 
on the old cow’s back. Then Carcoal 
introduced herself to the other cows in 
the barn. Finally she went to call on 
a four months’ calf, Juno; the calf was 
pleased to meet her, for Charcoal 
looked like a drowned rat, after visit- 
ing with the calf. Juno had licked 
her from head to tail with his tongue. 
Sometimes when the calf does not lick 
the cat to suit her, she will cuff his 
nose. At times Charcoal will be found 
lying beside the calf as a child nestles 
to its mother.—[George Barber, New . 
Jersey. 


Such Hungry Little Birds—I want 
to write to you about the little hungry 
birds. I am a little girl nine years old. 
I live in the country. In our yard are 
a sreat many evergreen trees and svch 
a lot of birds as we have in summer. 
It is lovely to hear them sing. Put 
there are only a few now and they are 
so hungry that mamma and I feed 
them. We tie large pieces of meat 
on the limbs of the trees, and the first 
thing in the morning the chickadees 
and wwnodpeckers come. There is one 
on every piece of meat and sometimes 
two. It is so nice to watch them eat- 
ing! I think next year I will make the 
birds a little Christmas tree. I will put 
little baskets of seeds and crumbs on 
the trees for them. I have a very cute 
pet dog and some time I will write a. 
little story about him.—[Dorotha Tay- 
lor, New York. 


not tell— 


“I saw your adv in old reliable A A.” 














The Housekeeper’s View. 
ELEANOR C. HULL 





Did you speak of work, ol’ man? 
Why, what you be’n doin’, 

That you talk so weary-like— 
What set you to stewin’? 


Farmin’ is discouragin’, 

But so’s an empty larder; 
Feedin’ cattle’s pretty hard 

But feedin’ men is harder. 

Tough work plowin’ in the fields 

Where it’s nice an’ breezy— 

How’d you like the sweepin’ then? 

S’pose you think that’s easy! 
Washin’ harness dirty work? 

P’raps dishwashin’s cleaner! 

Yes, don’t doubt milkin’s mean, 

Only—churnin’s meaner. 

Takes forever mendin’ walls— 

Mendin’ clothes takes longer; 

Farm needs someone strong, you say— 

House needs someone stronger. 

I don’t know? Oh, yes, I do! 

I quite grasp your meanin’; 

You think farmin’s hard, ol’ man— 

Ever tried house cleanin’?” 

ee 
How to Cook the Easter Eggs. 
PEARL HOWARD CAMPBELL. 

Egg Soup: Put 1 qt milk and a 
minced onion on to heat in a double 
boiler. Rub 1 tablespoon butter and 1 
of flour to a paste, moisten with 1 
tablespoon of the hot milk, then stir 
the mixture together, adding 1 tea- 
poon salt and a very little pepper. 
Beat as many eggs as are required in 

tureen and pour over them the hot 

ip. Stir briskly and serve at once. 

Plain Omelet: Break 6 eggs and 

t them lightly. add % pt milk, a 
ttle salt and pepper and butter size 

a walnut into which has _ been 

bbed 1 tablespoon flour. Pour the 
mixture into a hot greased skillet and 

the under side sets, turn over like 
il Place on a hot platter, cut it 
lices and garnish with parsley 

On t with Bread Crumbs: Crush 

cup bread crumbs until they are 
very f chop 1 tablespoon parsley 

d a-«slice of onion; beat separately 

whites and yolks of 3 eggs until 

ht, then mix the yolks with the 
rumbs, parsley and onion. Add 

cup milk, salt and a dash of white 

pepper. Lastly fold in the whites and 

bake in a moderate oven until done. 


Sprinkle 
at once. 
Eggs a la 
unces fresh butter 
a baking dish: cover 


with grated cheese and serve 


Spread two 
over the bottom of 
this with grated 
then break into it eight eggs, 
care not to break the yolks. 
with salt and a dash of cay- 
enne pepper; pour a little cream over 
the eggs, scatter about 2 ozs grated 
cheese over the top and set the dish in 
a moderate oven for about 15 minutes. 
Then place it on the upper grate to 
brown. 

Scalloped Eggs: 


Suisse : 


‘ he ese, 
taking 
Season 


Boil eggs for half 


an hour, then place in cold water. Re- 
move shells and cut into halves 
lengthwise, taking care to keep the 
whites whole. Mash yolks and add an 
equal amount of any cold meat 
chopped | fine. Chicken is especially 
nice. Season with salt and pepper and 
use a little melted butter or thick 
cream to make it mix smoothly. Fill 


the whites with mixture and fit them 
together. Put what is left over in 
the bottom of a buttered baking dish, 
lay the eggs on it, then pour over them 
% cup white sauce and a little 
chopped parsley. Cover with buttered 
crumbs and bake a quarter of an 
hour, tightly covered. Remove the 
cover and brown. Serve with toasted 
crackers. 

Eggs en Croutons: Cut thin slices 
of bread into rings and fry a light 
brown; lay them in a buttered baking 
dish and drop an egg into each ring. 
Pour half a cup of cream into the 
dish, sprinkle a little salt and pepper 
over the eggs, cover the dish and bake 


until the whites are set and the yolk 
soft. Place the eggs on a hot platter 
and serve. 

Scrambled Eggs with Tomatoes: 
Stew 1 can tomatoes until they are 
thick, seasoning with salt, pepper and 
butter. Now break six eggs into a 
hot frying pan. As they thicken, add 
four tablespoons cream and 1 tea- 
spoon salt. Stir carefully until they 


are done. Lay slices of buttered toast 


“Stand 


on a platter, lay the eggs on that and 
surround with the tomatoes. 
Marguerites: To make these dainty 
individual salads take as many cold 
hard boiled eggs as there are persons 
to be served. Shell them, remove the 
yolks and mash in a bowl. Add salt, 
pepper, a little melted butter and some 
chopped parsley. Lay a crisp lettuce 
leaf on a salad plate and place a 
spoonful of the mixture on it for the 
center of the daisy. Scatter the white 
of the egg, which should be chopped 
not too fine, around the edge for the 
petals. When all have been arranged, 
pour over the centers a tablespoon of 
mayonnaise dressing. 
Delicious Recipes Suited to Easter Tide. 


RUTH VIRGINIA SACKETT, 








Bird’s Egg Salad: Have lemon jelly 
without sugar, color a pretty pink, us- 
ing beet juice for the purpose, mash 
the yolks of hard boiled eggs, blend 
with minced nuts, salt, pepper and 
lemon juice, form into balls the size 
of robin eggs. Into small flaring cups 
turn the jelly until half full, arrange 
the eggs around the edge with a space 
between each one, cover with the jelly 
and when firm invert into a nest of 
lettuce on individual plates, scoop out 
the top and fill with a teaspoonful of 
mayonnaise and border the nest with 
shredded whites of the eggs. If in- 
stead of pink, a green coloring is de- 
sired, the jelly can be tinted with 
spinach liquid. 

Corn Starch Eggs: Have ready suf- 
ficient number of egg shells that have 
been filled with cold water until ready 
to use, the holes in the top should 
be about the size of a five-cent piece. 
For the filling use 3 cups sweet milk, 1 
heaping tablespoon corn starch, 3 of 
sugar, yolks of 3 eggs, a teaspoonful 
vanilla, and butter the size of a hick- 
ory nut. Wet the corn starch with 
enough milk to make creamy, pour 
the remainder of the milk in a double 
boiler, put on the range and as soon 
as it begins to boil, stir in the corn 
starch and eggs, let cook for five min- 
utes when add sugar, vanilla and but- 
ter, then take from the fire. Empty 
the water from the egg shells and 
replace with the prepared corn starch. 
in a upright position in a pan 

and set in a cool room to 

Later remove the outside 
place in crystal dishes and 
cover with whipped cream. 

Salmon Croquettes: Free from skin 
and bones and pass through a meat 
chopper 1 cup canned salmon, half the 
amount of cold boiled rice and place 


of meal 
harden. 
shells, 


a cup of milk on the range. Rub 
smooth 1 teaspoon butter with 2 of 


flour. Stir this mixture in the milk 
and cook until rather thick. Season 
the salmon with salt, pepper and the 
yolk of one egg, beat in the thickened 
milk and turn on a plate to cool. When 
cold form into egg-shaped balls, roll 
in egg and bread crumbs, and after- 
ward drop into deep, hot fat. 


MOTHERS AND 


DAUGHTERS 














Ivory Soap will 


of the purity 


and yet is so 











A Lenten Dish—Soak four slices of 
bread in cold water, press as dry as 
possible and beat weli with a fork. 
Chop an onion fine and mix with the 
bread and onion 1 dessertspoon chopped 
parsley, 1 teaspoon summer savory and 
a generous tablespoon butter. Season 
with pepper and salt to taste. Bake 
in a well-buttered shallow dish for 45 
minutes in a moderate oven.—[I. A. 
Glasse. 

A Suggestion—I have found that 
when a clock gets out of order and 
ceases to keep correct time, a piece of 
flannel cloth saturated with kerosene 
and laid inside, will often have the 
effect of making it run like a new one. 
Try it.—[{W. G. Burks. 


The Left Handed Child—The left 
handed child needs correcting very 
young. It can be done if parents and 
teachers will persistently work to- 
gether; the child can outgrow the trou- 


bie. I have succeeded with my own 
little girl, having some trouble of 
course. I began at table, then with 


pencil and now keep constant watch.— 
[Mrs H. A, Leathers. 


From a Connecticut Housewife—! 
am glad to see that so many women 
have found out how much easier they 
can make their work on wash day by 


Mud stains are not serious; 
some spots and restore the 
original freshness to a good 


piece of cloth. 


that it cleanses so thoroughly 


Ivory Soap 
99 +4“, Per Cent. Pure. 





remove trouble- 







It 1s because 


of Ivory Soap 







perfectly safe. 






















the use of a modern, up-to-date wash- 
ing machine. Wash day, which used to 
be looked forward to with dread, is 
now hailed with pleasure in our home. 
It is just simply fun to wash with our 
machine. It-‘washes the clothes per- 
fectly clean and makes them beauti- 
fully white. It does not wear them in 
the least and cannot tear the buttons 
off. In fact, it has so many good qual- 
ities it would be hard to tell all of 
them.—[Mrs Robert Taylor, Fairfield 
County, Ct. 





Apple Cream Pie—I think this an 
improvement and it is certainly a 
change from the two-crust apple pie. 
Line a not too shallow pie tin with 
crust, sprinkle 1 tablespoon of flour in 
the bottom, pack in closely a layer of 
nicely quartered and cored tart apples 
(do not slice quarters but use them 
whole), sprinkle over this 1 cup sugar, 
grate over all a little nutmeg or any 
desired flavoring and lastly add seven 
or eight tablespoons sweet milk and a 
bit of butter. Bake slowly until the 
apples are tender, remove from the 
oven, let cool then add a cup of 
whipped cream sweetened, and flavor 
with lemon. You cannot imagine how 
delicious this is until you try it.— 
{Nellie J. Albro. 











‘Durable Memorials 


Marble and granite monuments become d red 
ee and | in time om and dec 
sane hibit mar 

























Monuments are indestructible. Time 
and the elements do not affect them. 


Gold and Silver [Medais 





at St. Louts 
If in need of mon rk 
headstones, posts, grave covers oF 


statuary, give us approximate sum 
you can spend and we will send « 
variety of 


- Beautiful Designs, 
es, etc © obligation to buy. 
We deal direct and deliver —— 
where. AGENTS WAN 


MONUMENTAL BRONZE co. 
Cherry St., Bridgeport, Conn. 











WE WANT AGENTS 


in every town to ride and sell our bic 
Good pay. Finest 


with Puncture- Proc ry pee 
intakanore $24 
of Beat Mae OF to 12 
All makes & os to 

ON APP ar £ bot PSs 
8 TRIAL to anyone 


Write at one 
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No good 


grocer selis a 
lamp-chim- 
ney without 
MacseETH on it 


You need to know how to manage your 
lamps to have comfort with them at small cost. 
Better read my Index; I send it free. 


MAcseETH, Pittsburgh, 


EDUCATOR 


“*LET THE CHILD’S FEET GROW AS 
THEY SHOULD.” wei 
Box, Russia and Patent Calf and Kid 
Infants’, 5 to 8,$1.50 Misses’, 114 to 2, $2.00 
Child's, 83t011, 1.75 Girls’, 24to6, 2.50 
Add 25 cents for delivery. 
on Sten Fag with sow Richesiown Sheet 
titc e@ utmost pliability stre: . 
Send for booklet about anes = 
these and many other 
styles for Men, Women, 
Boys and Children. 
your dealer 
for Educators or send tous. 
Take no imitation. 
Educator Rubbers 
fit Educator Shoes. 
RICE & HUTCHINS / 
SHOEMAKERS g 
8 HicH St., BOSTON 


FREE scr. LAMP 


For selling only 40 pkts.of my Flower 
Seed. Lamp 16 in. high,7 in. shade in 
fancy decoration—all complete and free 
for selling only 40 pkts. of flower seed. 
Send your name and I will send seed. 
When sold return me the money and I 
willsend the lamp free. I will take 
back all seed you cannot sell. Seedall 
gat up infancy litho bags. Send atonce. 

m. D, Burt, Box 24, Dalton, N. Y. 

















CURED TO STAY CURED. 
Attacks stopped permanently. Cause removed. Breath. 
ing organe and nervous system restored. Symptoms never 
return. No medicines needed afterwards. 21 years of 
success treating Asthma and Hay Fever. 58,000 patients. 
Book J. Free. Very interesting. 

Write P, HAROLD HAYES, Buffalo, N. ¥. 


WATCH & CHAIN FREE 


Watch is American movement, latest style, 
. ne ae 16 size, very thin and guar. 
\ anteed. Sell 20 packages of BLUINE 
at 10 cents each, return the money, We 
:\@\ send Watch, Chain and Cherm at once, 
ig) postpaid, We trust you with BLUINE, 
‘/g) 2,500,000 Watches and other premiums 
/ELUINE MEG, CO. 138 Mill 
'G. 5 Street, 
CONCORD JUNETION, MASS. 












Surpass all other preparations in allaving 
Hoarseness and Irritation of the Throat. As 
Avoids 


Imitations, o , 7 ¢ 
PATENTS siatccreterences 


W. T. FITZGERALD & CO., Dept. Z, Washington, D. C. 


Absolutely cured, Never toretnrn, 

A Boon to suffererg, Acts like magic, 

Trial box MAILED FREE. Address, 
LT 








Dr.E.M.Botot, Box 590, Augusta,Me, 





€383.86 earned Sy one trapper in seven weeks. HOW? Read 
North American Trapper. Illustrated Magazine. Send 10 
ets. fora copy. $1.00 a year. Boys can trap. NORTH AMER. 
ICAN TRAPPER, No. 106 Community Bldg., Oneida, N. Y, 


B Pp . d Per 100 for Distethuting Gemates of Washing 
al fluid. Send6c. stamp, A.W.SC ,Cohoes,N.Y. 








TANDARD FARM BOOK 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y. 
Marquette Building, - Chicago, Il. 
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THE SEWING ROOM 


New Embroidery Hints. 


TRACY NELSON. 





Hardanger embroidery is used now to 
a great extent in decorating table linen, 
curtains, collars and cuffs, etc. It ig 
rrobably, next to the eyelet embroidry, 
or, as it is called, Madeira cut-work, 
the most popular embroidery of the 
day, and is certainly beautiful and 
durable enough to merit this sudden 
popularity on its introduction into this 
country from Norway, where it origi- 
nated. There it is used in many ways 
but especially for decorating aprons, 
some of which are so elaborately em- 
broidered that but a small space at the 
top is left unadorned. For the Hard- 
anger embroidery, cloth in which the 
threads are easily drawn must be used, 
such as scrim, canvas or linen, as in 
this kind of work every thread is as 
carefully counted as in drawn work. 

A kind of cloth called Hardanger can- 
vas is especially made for this pur- 
pose, but scrim being cheaper is more 
commonly used, especially for curtains 
and even for aprons, a finer kind being 
used for the latter. Cotton thread may 
be used in the drawn work and linen 
for the embroidery or silk or cotton for 


both. Luster cotton is most commonly 
used and gives perhaps the best re- 
sults. The embroidery part is done in 


squares, worked in satin stitch, which is 
the principle stitch used. The open- 
work is also in squares, the edges but- 
tonholed and the tiny square in the 
center cut away. The center in some 
cases is filled in merely with a thread 
carried across from corner to corner. 
In some cases an occasional thread is 
drawn here and there to give a more 
lacy effect. The embroidery is usu- 
ally white upon white, although colors 
may be introduced with good effect and 


sometimes nearly all the colors of the 
rainbow may be seen upon a single 
piece. 


Another kind of all white embroidery 
that has not yet lost its popularity. and 
is certainly preferable to the colored 
from every point of view, is the Mount- 
mellick work. Nothing is so dainty, so 
rich looking and in the end so cheap as 
this, for being white it is of course 
fadeless and as it is done with cotton 
or linen thread may be washed and 
boiled time and again and be prettier 
and more glossy looking each time. A 
simple Mountmelick design for a shirt 


waist is separate sprays of daisies, 
quite large, down each side of the 
waist front. The daisies are worked 
in this way: Outline ‘the first petal, 
then fill in solidly with French knots, 
fill in the next with herringbone 


stitches caught from side to side as in 
Rattenberg lace-making, then outline. 
Work the next solidly in satin stitch 
from side to side, and another with a 
narrow row of satin stitch around the 
the edge and French knots in the 
center. The next may be chain stitched 


around with a polka dot worked in 
satin stitch in the center, while an- 
other pretty filling is the arrowhead 


stitch with outline stitch for the edge. 
The center of the daisy is worked with 


two rows of French knots around the 
edge and a polka dot at the center. 
The stems are chain and _ feather 


stitched and the leaves filled in, on one 
side with herringbone stitch and on 
the other side long and short button- 
hole stitches. The buttonhole stitches 
in this kind of work give a very pretty 
raised effect. 

A simple imitation of Battenberg lace 


consists of a row of single crochet 
worked over a soft cord or about five 
thicknesses of knitting cotton, of the 


length desired, then used as you would 
ordinary lace braid by basting to a pat- 
tern and filling in with lace stitches. 
In crocheting the best effect is gained 
by holding the thread tightly over the 
forefinger, which makes the stitches 
closer together and therefore more dur- 
able and gives at the same time a richer 
appearance. When making Battenberg 
and point lace remember that the piec- 
ing of the braid and knotting of the 
thread must be done on the upper side 
in working as this is the ‘wrong side 
and that next to the pattern the right 
side of the lace. 





Valuable Hint—One woman of whom 
I know, when tacking comfortables, 
places a layer of newspaper over the 
batting. and considers it an idea of 
much ‘worth. No air can possibly get 
through the paper, and much weight of 
bedding is dispensed with as Ww ¥l as 
eutiay of money.—[Cynthia. 


Our Pattern Offer. 





Among the pretty styles for girls 
are the guimpe dresses, always becom- 
ing, and the full ruffles of lace or em- 
broidery around the shoulders are 
most charming. A pleasing feature of 
design No 4426 is the full round bertha 
and the flounced skirt. This design 
may be made up in any of the sheer 








No 4426—Dainty Frock, 8, 4, 5, 6, 7, 
8, 9, 10, 11 and 12 years. 


materials and is particularly pretty 
of dotted Swiss with lace or crochet 
insertion finishing the hems and form- 
ing the trimming. The design, how- 
ever, is one which is practicable for 
all wash materials, silk or light weight 
woolens. It may be worn with or 
without the guimpe and as is shown 
in the illustration is pretty for sum- 
mer wear with low neck and shirring 
above the sleeves. The model may be 
developed in inexpensive materials, or 
build a 


be used as a foundation to 
most elaborate party dress. 
No 4556—In this little dress the 


front is ornamented by a broad double 
box pleat, and the sleeve is of circular 
shaping. The square neck is decided- 
ly pretty. The garment is strictly a 





No 4556—Child’s Dress, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 


7, 8 and 9 years. 


summer one, although it can be used 
at any season by wearing a guimpe. 
A charming development would be of 
white linen, trimmed with cross-stitch 
bands. The model is suitable for all 
kinds of material and will not be hurt 
by frequent introduction to the wash- 
tub. 

No 6248—Picturesque, dainty and 
befrilled aprons are the coveted pos- 
session of every woman. A model that 
is designed for usefulness as well as 
ornamentation, is shown here in an 
original design with big fancy collar 
and pockets. Perhaps the most dis- 
tinctive feature is the shaped flounce- 
like ruffle that ornaments the skirt. 
This design is not too elaborate for 





every day wear and yet dainty enough 
to wear in an afternoon. 
HOW TO ORDER. 

In ordering patterns, be sure to give 
the number and size wanted. These 
patterns are sent postpaid for 10 cents 
each. Address Pattern Department, 
this office. 
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Infant’s Cape with Hood. 


M. P. BOYLE, 





A very useful wrap for a baby is a 
cape with a hood. To make one you 
will need 8 ounces of cream white split 
zephyr and 2 ounces of blue or pink. 

Begin with the yoke of the cape by 
muking a chain of 104 stitches in the 
colored wool. 

Ist row—S ec in each chain. 

2d row—S c, always taking up back 
of stitch as in slipper stitch. In the 
17th stitch, put 2 stitches, make 14 s ¢, 
then increase 1, then 19 s ec, then in- 
crease 1, 19 Ss c, increase 1, 14 8 ¢c, in- 
crease 1, then plain to end. 

Work in this way until you have 
11 ribs, or 22 rows, widening 5 times in 
each row as in the 2d, once in the cen- 





ter of the back and twice on each 
shoulder. 
Now with the white wool make 197 


star stitches in the yoke. Star stitch is 
made by drawing the wool through 
the first 4 chains; put wool over needle 
and draw through the 5 loops now on 
needle, 1 ch. This makes the Ist star. 





82, 34, 30, 


da, on 





No 6248. 


Ladies‘ Apron, 
88, 40 and 42-inch bust. 


For the 2d draw wool through: eye of 
preceding star, through back of last 
loop of preceding#star and through next 


2 st on chain. Finish as before. Make 
27 rows of star stitch. 
To make the border, make with the 


colored wool 1s ¢c in one corner of the 


yoke, chain 14, catch with s ec in 2d 
star, chain 14, catch on edge, so on 


around cape and yoke. 

For the hood, with white wool, make 
54 star stitches in neck of yoke. Nar- 
row at each end of 6th row, and every 
8d row after, until there are 29 rows. 
Around the hood work a row of 1 t 
ce, 3ch,1te,3ch. After this row make 
2 more rows of stars, then work a bor- 
der around the hood like the one you 
made around the cape. Through the 
opening made by the trebles, draw half- 
inch ribbon the color of the border and 
tie under the chin. Make a bow on 
the top of hood. 





To Wash Matting—Now that mat- 
tings are being made so much in car- 
pet effects, and so much used, perhaps 
a hint on washing them so that the 
color and beauty will be retained for 
years will be in order. Use three 
quarts soft water moderately warm. 
Into this put one pint salt and one 
teaspoon ammonia. Wash quickly 
with a cloth and dry as soon as pos- 
sible.—[Mrs G. Gray. 

For Neuralgia in the teeth or face, 
try an alcohol poultice, made by thick- 
ening a tabiespoon alcohol with flour, 
and spreading a thin layer of the mix- 
ture on a piece of linen. Warm the 
poultice a little, being careful not to 
hold it too near the fire, and place the 
poultice next the face, It will not blis- 
ter.—[Cynthia. 

















Is So HighlyjRegarded! 


AsiThe 


STEVENS, 


We make it worth your while to learn the rea- % 
i 60n8 by offering a copy of our valuable 140-page 


=  B00K OF OUTDOOR SPORTS, FREE 
p= telling notonlyall about**Stevens” famouserms, #4 
7 but containing many articles on hunting, shoote & 
ing, the proper care of firearms, notes on sights, 
etc. Enclose two 2c. stamps to cover postage. bs 
Clever RIFLE PUZZLE—sent Sree, postpaid. 
Prices of Boys’ Rifles, $3, $4, $5 and $6. 
oJ. STEVENS ARMS AND TOOL CO 
: 295 Pine Street 
$ Chicopee Falls, Mass., U.S. A. 


(DL? FaRnistors 


Made to stand the hard rubs the farmer 
gives his shoes. Specially selected hard 
wear leather. Soles, double fastened by 
stitching and brass screws. Sent express 
paid to any part of the Union for $2.25. 

Made by Rice & Hutchins, makers of good 
shoes for over a third of a century. 

Send for free catalogues of Old Homestead, 
Waterking Shedwater, Hard Knocks Shoes, 
— each best for the purpose intended. 

AWARDED GRAND PRIZE 
at St. Louis Exposition 
RICE & HUTCHINS, 8 High St., Boston. 








THE SOUTHERN FARMER'S 
VERY-OTHER-DAY NEWSPAPER 


THETRI-WEEKLY 
CONSTITUTION 


A Condensed Daily 
Monday-\W ednesday-Saturday 


$1.00 A YEAR 


This is the greatest newspaper prop- 
ition ever made to the Southern 
ple. The Tri-Weekly practically 
nounts to a condensed Daily at the 
ice of a Weekly. Foreign and Do- 
estic News and Market Reports will 
given in full. Editorially, the Tri- 
Weekly will advocate the same doc- 
Ines, political and industrial, that 
The Constitution has so forcibly up- 
held in the past. In a literary vein 
vill be much of entertainment. This 
Ss a remarkable proposition—156 pa- 
ers for only $1, less than two-thirds 
f a cent a copy. 


THE WEEKLY CONSTITUTION. 


The price is reduced to 50 cents a 
year, and will be issued Monday. This 

only half the previous price. 

THE SUNNY SOUTH. 

A great Southern literary Weekly. 
Its serial stories from the best au- 
thors; its household department; short 
sketches, and columns of sun- 
hine make it indispensable to every 
Southern home. 

The Tri-Weekly Constitution and 
Sunny South only $1.25. 

The Weekly Constitution and Sunny 
South, $0.75. 

A Free Subscription for a club of 
ive. Get an agency and make $50 to 
100 a month. Send to-day for a free 


a mple copy 
Atlanta, Georgia. 


stories; 


THE CONSTITUTION, 


New Poultry Books 


Poultry Architecture. G. B. Fiske 0.50 
Poultry Appliances and Handicraft. G.B. Fiske. 50 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


32 Lafayette Place, New York, N.Y. 
- Marquette Building, Chicago, IIL 








The Suppression of Natural Talent. 


DANIEL DILLINWEED. 

When I was a lad of eight years I 
took a notion I would go into the bee 
business. Pa had the honey-bee trade 
on the place monopolized, and the 
question of getting started was rather 
a serious one. After considerable 
cudgeling of the brain I decided to try 
the “bumble’’ bee. In polite circles 
this bee is known as the “humble” 
bee. This name, however, is a mis- 
nomer, for this kind of bee is any- 
think but humble. It will fight on 
the least provocation, and for hang- 
ing on it is fully equal to the yellow 
jacket. After making a nice little 
“gum” I set out to find a colony of 
bees just beginning business. I had 
learned too much of the nature of this 
bee to undertake to capture a colony 
in full bloom. 

One day, in early summer, I discov- 
ered a nest in a deserted mouse bed 
that lay on top of a decayed stump. 
The colony was in its incipiency, and 
there was only one bee in it; but she 
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PA CAUGHT THE IDEA. 





had a whole incubator of eggs by her. 
Before the old bee apprehended the 
situation I rammed nest and all into 
the gum I had prepared and stopped 
all avenues of escape. The gum was 
afterward placed in one corner of the 
yard, and opened up. The old bee 
staid with it. “Stay with it’ is the 
bumble bee’s motto when there is any- 
thing of importance on hand. It was 
not long until there was the largest 
hive of bumble bees I ever saw. 

I had a lot of fun feeding things 
near them when they were aroused. 
You would laugh until your sides were 
sore to see a bumble bee try to sting a 
turkey. The bee’s sting is not long 
enough to penetrate the coat of feath- 
ers and the only thing left for it to try 
for is the turkey’s head. The tur- 
key is a regular pugilist when it comes 
to ducking his head out of the way of 
a bee. After several attempts to land 
on the fowl’s head the bee goes back 
to the hive mad enough to run its 
sting through a ten-penny nail. 

PA BREAKS IN. 

T finally collected a second hive and 
was having’a good time when pa 
broke into my business. He did not 
know anything about it, and one day 
he was cleaning off the yard and ran 
across the hives. He smiled at my 
clever imitation of the original bee- 
hive and he stooped to examine one. 
He had no idea* the hives were inhab- 
ited and as soon as he touched it the 
bees came “bilin’’’ out. He caught 
the idea, but it was too late. One 
stung him under the left eyé before 
he could fully comprehend the sit- 
uation. 

Pa caught his breath, knocked the 
bee off, and sprang to his feet. The 
bee evidently concluded it had stung 
him under the wrong eye for it stung 
him under the right eye by the time 
he got straightened out. Pa did not 
stay to dispute right of possession, but 
pulled his old hat and flopped bees 
every jump until he reached the shel- 
ter of a weeping willow in the corner 
of the yard. Pa roared with pain. 
When the pain had subsided and 


pa’s eyes looked like two _ stone- 
bruises, he called for me. Ma begged 
for me but it did no good. When pa 


was through he had robbed me of all 
the bee ambition I ever possessed. I 
have never taken any interest in the 
bee business since. I don’t think it is 
right for a parent to throttle in a boy 
a talent that shows indication of put- 


IN LIGHTER VEIN 


Fast Colors 


What looks worse than a faded dress? 
No matter what kind of a dress you have 
it should be one that will not fade. 

Simpson-Eddystone Prints hold their 
color. They wash beautifully and dresses 
made of them are bright- and fresh-look- 


ing to the end. > They are the standard 
of quality and are serviceable, too. \ 
Ask your dealer for Simpson-Eddystone Prints. 

In Blacks, Black-and-Whites, Light Indigo- 
Blues and Silver-Greys, Shepherd Plaid Effects 
and a large variety of new and beautiful designs. 


0 3 Thousands of first-class dealers sell them. 


Pp RINTS The Eddystone Mfg Co (Sole Makers) Philadelphia 
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BREECH-LOADING SHOTGUN & OUTFIT. 
§ 0 Se) 








SEND US $3.92 


and we will send yeu 
this i2-gauge, 30- 
inch single barrel 
breech leading shot- 
6un end the compiete 
outfit as shown, with 
the understanding if 
you do not find it per- 
fectly satisfactory, 
one of the strongest 
guns made, equal to 
any in shooting qual- 
ities, and you do 
not find the outfit 
eomplete and high 
grade, you can return 
the goods at our ex- 
pense and we will im- 
mediately return 
our money. Thegun 
nas a fine steel bar- 
rel, taper choke bored, plain shell extractor, top snap break, pistol grip, patent butt 
late, beautifully finished. Guaranteed one of the best single barrel breech loaders ever produced. The outtit 
neludes 25 high grade paper shells loaded with No. 6 shot, one takedown Victoria canvas gun cover, leather 
handle, nicely bound, 1 good reloading set consisting of seven pieces: One graduated powder and shot 
measure, 1 shell crimper with expelling pin, 1 decapper and loader with base block, 1 loading block, 1 recapper, 1 
ring shel] extractor, 1 cleaning rod with wool swab, scratch brush and wiper and 1 webbing shell belt. We bought 
14,000 of the breech loaders at a forced sale, and while they last will make the ridiculously low price of ¥ 
FOR THE GUN AND THE COMPLETE OUTFIT. If you don’t send $3.96 for this bargain gun and outfit, don’t 
fail to write for our free Gun Catalogue full of price surprises. $10.90 for one of the best double barrel ham- 
meriless breech loading shotguns ever made; $1.29 per hundred for the best 12-cauge loaded shotgun shells 
made; 19 cents per 100 for best 22 caliber cartridges ever made; $16.03 for Winchester repeating shotguns; 
$17.50 for Remington double barrel shotguns with steel barrels; $16.28 for Marlin take-down shotguns; bes’ 
five-shot automatic, self-cocking revolvers, $2.75. Liberal terms, easy conditions, wonderfully liberal offers, 
all free in this big book. 0 I 
SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 


SEND FOR IT. Address: 


\ 




















American Agriculturist 
STTERR TATA Year Book and Almanac 
YEAR BOOK ———— for 1905 — : 
WITH WEATHER FORECASTS 





Complete 
Interesting 


Concise 


Useful 


A Book of Facts 


A N up-to-date almanac is # necessity in 

the home. This book is indispen- 
sable as a manual for old and young. It is 
also of vital interest to the farmer, fruit grower, stockman, dairyman 
aud poultry keeper. The weather forecasts, monthly tables telling what 
and how and when to plant, the market statistics for all the staple crops, 
stocks, etc., make it invaluable. The domestic hints and helps for the 
mother and housewife in themselves form a volume of more than ordinary 
usefulness. There are also many suggestions in the way of amusements 
and healthful recreations. It is a treasury of knowledge concisely given 
and will save its possessor hours of laborious research. There are 384 
pages and many illustrations. 


Correct 
Indispensable 




















384 pages—4gx64 inches 











Given to Every Subscriber 


We will send this most valuable book free and postpaid to every 
subscriber to this journal who immediately sends #1.00 in payment for 


his subscription for the coming year. New subscribers may receive the 
book on the same terms. The book is not sold alone and can only be had 
in connection with a subscription as stated. The book and paper may be 
sent to different addresses if desired. Remit by postoffice or express 
money order, check, draft or registered letter. A money order costs but 
a trifle and may be sent at our risk. Address orders to any of the offices 
below, but to avoid delay, send to the one nearest you. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers 


SPRINGPIELD, MASS., Homestead Building. NEW YORK, 52 Lafayette Place. 
CHICAGO, Marquette Building. 

















ting forth a good, healthy bud. 


See OUR GUARANTEE of ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 
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IT MADE HIS COW DOUBLE HER MILK 


DF IT IS GUARANTEED TO MAKE YOUR COWS GIVE MORE MILK “Bg 


International Stock Food Co., Minneapolis, Minn. ASHVILLE, OHIO. 
Gentlemen:—Under a separate cover I have mailed you a photograph of my cow. 
This photograph also shows myself and our baby. I have owned this cow ten 
months and when I bought her she was giving three gallons of milk per day. Since 
I have owned her I have fed your “INTERNATIONAL STOCK FOOD” once 
per day and now she is giving about six gallons per day. She gave 322 Ibs. of milk in 
14 milkings in May and on dry feed. This shows what “INTERNATIONAL 


STOCK FOO “ will do when fed every day. Yours respectfully, O. P. WARD. 


“INTERNATIONAL STOCK FOOD’ 


a 3 FEEDS for ONE CENT VE 























Largest Stock Food Factory in the World. 
C2COVERS OVER A CITY BLOCK.-gq 
This Engraving Shows Uur Now 
Minneapolis Factory, 


Pwwuwewee 


It Contains 18 Acres of Floor Space. 
Also Large Factory at Toronto, Canada, 
Containing 60,000 Feet of Space. 


For sixteen yoars “International Stoek Food” has been the universally recognized 
leader as a high class medicinal preparation to be fed in small amounts with grain to 
give better digestion and assimilation, so that each animal would obtain more nutrition 
from all grain eaten. It is prepared from powdered Roots, Herbs, Barks and Seeds, and 
purifies the blood, stimulates and permanently strengthens the entire system, and 
cures and prevents disease. It won the Highest Medal at the Paris Exposition in 1900, 
and is endorsed by over Two Million Farmers and a hundred ‘‘Farm Papers."’ Scientific 
authorities prove that the average farm snimal digests about 55 percent of the average 
kind of feeds. “International Stoek Food’’ will cause them to digest 70 to 75 per cent. 
We paid the United States government $40,000 in war tax because “International Stoek 
Food” was a medicinal preparation, while many kinds were allowed to sell without 
paying the war tax because they stated that they did not use medicinal ingredients and 
did not claim medicinal results. We have always claimed that you cannot afford to use 
any preparation of this kind only on a medicinal basis. Any truthful agricultural 
chemist will tell you the same thing. You eat medicinal ingredients, (salt, pepper, 
mustard, vinegar, etc .,) with every mouthful of your own food and science proves 
that you thrive better for their use. It is just as reasonable to expect your stock to 
thrive better by using a smal! amount of ‘‘Intermational Stock Food’’ every day, The 
Roots, Barks, Seeds and Herbs it contains animals eat freely when running wild, but 
you must supply their needs when confined. We positively guarantee that one ton of 
“Internationa! Stoek Food”’ will make you a net profit of $360.00 over its cost in fatten- 








ing your hogs or cattle or in growing young stock or for your milk cows. Its use will 
not cost you @cent unless you obtain such results. Its use will save you $10.00 per year 
in the feed of every horse you work and will only cost you $2.50 per year. It will 
make calves, colts, lambs or pigs grow amazingly during every month of the year and 
nothing will take them through cold weather in such fine shape. It will make earriage, 
driving or work horses healthy, fat and glossy It will fatten cattle or hogein 30 days 
less time. It will make your cows give from one to three more quarts of milk every day. 
It will make brood sows raise more and better pigs. It will make brood mares have 
stronger colts. It will make cows have extra vigorous calves and it will cure or prevent 
scours. “Intermational Stoek Food”’ is absolutely harmless for stock in any condition 
and can be taken into the human system in perfect safety. Beware of cheap and 
inferior imitations and betitut No chemist can parate and name al! of the 
ingredients we use in ‘‘International Steck Food.”” Any company or chemist claiming 
to do so must be a self-confessed ignoramus or a paid falsifier. Always insist on having 
“International Stock Food” and you will have paying results guaranteed by the largest 
stock food company in the world, Itisfed at the very small cost of 4 FEEDS ror ONE 
CENT. If you had the reeeipt your druggist could not put “International Stoek Food"* 
up for you at our regular retail price because he has to pay much more for his ingred- 
ients. We buy train loads for spot cash. All correspondence answered promptly as we 
have an office foree of 300 with 150 typewriters. Our office is one of the ‘business 
sights” of the entire business world. 
















M.W. SAVAGE, owner of International Stock Food Co. aiso owns International Stoek Food Farm of 700 acres 10 miles from Minneapolis. He feeds “Internat ions! Stesk Food” every day to his World 
Famous ChampionStallions Dan Patch ! :'56—Directum 2:5 —Arion 2:07% and Roy Wilks 2:063g. He also feeds 1t to his One Hundred High-Class Brood Mares and their colts and to his other stock. 


DAN PATCH 1:56 inscoms MAILED FREE | 


_We have a Beautiful Colored Lithograph of the world famous Dan Patch, which is printed in six brilliant colors. It was made from a photograph 
and is as natural as life. This large lithograph is free from advertising and is one of the finest horse pictures ever made. Its size is 24 inches by 34 
inches. Every farmer or stockman should have a picture of Dan Patch, the Fastest Harness Horse the world has ever seen. 


MAILED FREE, Pra iF YOU AN SWE R 255 Bem ed ee ns oie often: 
Address at once—INTERNATIONAL STOCK FOOD CO., Minneapolis, Minn., U.S.A. 


Capital Paid in $2,000,000.00. 
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